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TYPE-WRITING. 
UTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.— 


Scientific, Literary, and Medical MSS. carefully cnt prom ay 
typewritten by Ray & Co., 40, Norfo'k Street, Strand, W. 
Frivate room for dictation. Highest references. Translations. 


HE FLEET STREET TYPEWRITERS 


115, FLEET STREET, E.c. 
Lowest Charges. Highest Speed. 
Every kind of Typewriting Work Done. 
_ iP rice List :—115, Fleet Street, London. 


\ {®. KIRWAN.—LESSONS in SPEECH 


Illustrated Dramatic Readings (a combination of speech, 
pictures, and music). Selections. Literary Lectures. — Address, 


3, Vernon Place, W.U. isi 
B YRON — SHELLEY — KEATS: IN 
MEMORIAM ENDOWED YEARLY PRIZES for the BEST 
ESSAY in ENGLISH, written by a Ww oman of “ nation. Third set. 
With Portrait of Foundress and ‘ *Gossip.’’ 1s. 1d.—For rules, send 
genoa’ halfpenny wrapper to Rose Mary Crawsuay, Bwich, 
reconshire. 


FRPUCATION. —Particulars as to best 


University or Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at 
home or abroad, may be oheeines (free of charge) by sending a state- 
ae et requirements to Kk. J. Beevor, M.A., 8, Lancaster Place, 

rand 


T° INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 

MEN in all parts, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS, giving full particulars and terms, sent gratis. The list 
includes private <— ms, &c ; schools also recommended. —Address 
Mr. G. B. Stoc KER, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, 


FLocution, Voice Production, Gesture, 


Shakespeare, Gymnasties, Delsarte, Esthetics, Physical ey 
Vocal Drill, Private Lessons in Expression, Practice in Re¢ 
Recitation, and Criticism. The CHAFFEER-NOBL E TR: AINING 
SCHOOL of EXPRESSION, 13, Dorset Street, Portman Square, W. 
Principal, Miss FANNIE MASON. 


CATALOGUES 
FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms, 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & C CO., 37, Sono Square. 


FOREIGN E BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


Importers of Foreign Books, 
lt, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
AND 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 


R POYAL, ACADEMY of ARTS. —NOTICE 














to ARTISTS.—The DAYS for RECEIVING PAINTINGS 
DRAWINGS, &., are FRIDAY, SATURDAY, and MONDAY, Man u 
Seth, 3ist, and Arrix 2nd, and for SC U LPTURE, TUESDAY, Arnit 


3rd.—Forms and labels can be obtained from the Academy during the 
month of March on receipt of Stamped and Directed Enve 





f I YHE COLONIAL COLLEGE and 
TRAINING FARMS (Limited), 
Tlollesley Bay, Suffolk. 
Fer the Training of those destined for Colonial Life, &c. 
The College owns and farms for the instruction of its students a fiae 
Seaside Estate of 1,800 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the Resipent Director. 


KETHAM COLLEGE, KENT 
(THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL). 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, send to £20, on 
APRIL Ui, 12, 13.—Full particulars of Heap Master: 


UY’S HOSPITAL.—PRELIMINARY 


SCIENTIFIC (M.B. Lond.) CLASSES are held throughout the 
year. Special Iustruction is given for the July Examination. Fee 
16 Guineas. 


UY’S HOSPITAL.—ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS in September, 1894. FOUR OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, two (£150 and £60) in Science, and two (£100 and 
£50) in Arts. —Particulars and copies of Examination Papers on appli- 
cation to the Dean, Guy’s Hospital. 


(THE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 


GRANTS THE 
DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 


The Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 
Saiety different subjects, the standard being the same as that for the 
M.A. Degree. The centres of examination are St. Andrews, Aberdeen, 
Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cork, 
Dublin, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Taverness, Le eds, Leicester, Live srpool, 
London, Loughborough, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Paisley, 

‘ruro, &c. 

For Prosp2ctus, &c., apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, the 
University, St. Andrews, N.B. 


UNIVERS SITY of EDINBURGH. 


LECTURESHIP in (a) FRENCH L. LANGUAGE and LITERATURE 
and ROMANCE PHILOLOGY, and (}) GERMAN LANGUAGE 
and LITERATURE and TEUTONIC PHILOLOGY, 

The University Court will, on 16th April next, or some subsequent 
day, APPOINT a LECTURER in each of the above two subjects. 

The Lecture>s must be atali fied to instruct students with a view to 
Honours, as well as the ordinary Degree in Arts, and must possess a 
historical acquaintance with both the Literature and the Philology of 
France and Germany respectively from the earliest times. They should 
also possess a thorough colloquial command of the language 

They will be required to teach during both the Winter and the 
Summer Session, aud to enter on their duties at the beginning of the 
Winter Session, 1894-95 

The appointme nt, which may be renewed, will be for five years, at 
an annual salary of £400 in each Lectureship. 

It is a condition of their appointment that the Lecturers shall not 
teach in schools, or in any Institution other than the University. 

Sach applicant should lodge with the undersigned, not later than 
Monpay, 26th Maacnu next, sixteen copies of his applic ation, and 
sixteen copies of any testimonials he may desire to submit. One copy 
of the application should bear the applicant's signature. 

M. C. Tayxor, Secretary University Court. 

University of Sie, 
_ 22nd January, 1594 


BRITISH MUSEUM. 


EveninG OPENING. 


On and after Monday, the 19th February, the Exhibition Galleries 
will be open from 8 p.m. to 10 p.m. as follows :— 
. { Egyptian, Assyrian, Semitic, 
Mospays and Fripays: i and American collections. 
Greck and Roman collections. 
Manuscripts, King’s Library, Porcelain 
{ and Glass, and Prints and Draw 
ings; Pre historic, Ethnographical and 
Medimval collections. 
E. Macypre Tuomrson, 
Principal Libr: rian and Secrets ary 





TEN OPEN 











Religious 


Wepnespaysand Saturpays: 


Tvuespays and Tucrspays : 





10th Feby., 1894. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, price 6d., 56 pp. 


BSEN. A Lecture delivered at University 
College, Li verpers, by Request of the Senate, January 26, 1894, by 
sik EDN ARD RU ELL. 
Liverpool: Epwarp Howett, Church Street. London: Simpnkis, 
ARSHALL & Co., Limited. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

T re TO ry) a) 

G. P. PUTNAWM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

and BOOKSELLERS, of : 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 

York, ‘calla 4, BEDFORD STRE LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 

attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 

presented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most 

favourable terms, orders for their a STANDARD PUBLICA- 

TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN LOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on app lication 


The Huthor’s Manual 


By PERCY RUSSELL. 
With Prefatory Remarks by Mr. GLADSTONE, 
Sixth Edition, Revi end. Crown 8yo, cloth gilt, 5s 
Vith Portrait. 

The WESTMINSTER REVIEW says: “ A very complete manual 
and guide for journalist and author. It is not a merely practical work 
—it is literary and appreciative of literature in its best sense...... We 
have little else but praise for the volume.” 


DIGBY, LONG & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
18, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, LON ON, 














SECOND MEMOIR of the ARCH.BOLOGICAL SURVEY o 
EGYPT. Fublisived under the auspices of the EGYPT EX 
PLORATION FOND. 


BEN HASAN. Part II. By Percy E. 


NEWBERRY. With fgets he and Measurements of 

the Tombs by G. W. Fraser, F.S.A, Falite lL by F. L. Grirrirn, B.A. 

F.S.A. 39 Plates (3 coloured). Price? 253, 

Keoan Pavt, Trexcu, Travaver & Co., Ltd., London; Bexxarp 
Qvarite u, London; Asner & Co., Le mdon: and Orrice of the 
Eeyrt Exrroration Funp, 37, Great Russell Street, W.C. (opposite 
the British Muse pum). 

TO SCULPTORS aud others. —PORTLAND PLACE, W. 
A very handsome 13-ROOMED RESIDENCE, with Two 
noble STUDIOS at rar, specially adapted for Artistic Work 
of Colossal Proportions. Tae Studios ave let to an eminent 
sculptor, but possession may be obtained by one quarter”, Ss no ice, 


The Residence will be offered with possession, 
SON 


ESSRS. ROBERT TIDEY & 
CITY, on 


will SE LL by AUCTION, at the MART, 
WEDN BSDAY. ae any 28th, 1804, at Two o'clock precisely, the 
direct PORTLAND LEASE of No. 31, DEVONSHIRE STREET, W. 
Unexpired term 28 years at £45 per annum, the premises being to- 
gether of the rental value of £250 per annum. 

May be viewed. Particulars, &c., at the Mart, of Messrs. Moonie & 
Mitts, Solicitors, 30, “Basinghall Street, E.C., or of the Avuctiongrrs, 
198, Essex ‘Road, istington. 






The } “aluabl and Extensive Stock of Books of Mr. J. TUOVE) Y 


, 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & 
HODGE will SELL by AUC "TION, at their HOUSE, ae 13, 

WELLINGTON STRE STRAND, W.C., on MONDAY, F 
and Eight Following Da atl o'elvek precisely, the v. Idable ‘end 
extensive STOCK of BOOKS of Mr. J. TOOVEY, comprising valuable 
County Histories on Large Paper- 4p ivat ly Printed Club Books— 
Early Manuscripts—choice and Hist« igs —best Editions of 
the French and Italian Ciassies—A merics ld English Literature 
—Works of the English, French, and Italian Dramatists and Poets— 
Bibliography—tine Illustrated Books—Works on Her raldry and English 
Antiquities—Voyages and Travels—Historical Works—Early Books in 
Black Letter—and Works in most Classes of Literature. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post, 
on receipt of eight stamps. 


















A Collection of Books on Sports and Pastimes, the Property of 
Mr. J, VOOVEY, 
YOpa a] rT € a 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & 
HODGE will SELL by AUCTION, at their HOUSE, No, 13, 
WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. W.C., on TILURSDAY, Mancu 8, 
at 1 o'clock precisely, a COLLECTION of BOOKS on SPORTS and 

PASTIMES, and a few Pictures, the Property of Mr. J. TOOVEY. 


May be viewed two days prior, Catalogues may be had; if by post, 
on receipt of four stamps. 


THEISM ; or, the Religion of Common Sense, 


A Handbook of Religion based on our Reason, Conscience, 
and Love, apart, from so-called © Revelation.” 


By the Rev. CHARLES VOYSEY, B.A. Oxon., formerly Vicar of 
Halaugh, Minister of the The istic Church, Swallow Street. 
Witiiams & Norcate. Price 2s, ¢ 


MUDIE's 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea pet annuin. 


ONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at 
liouses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum, 


N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription an 
thus lessen the cost of carriage, 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Term 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free, 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Al the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand 
greatly Reduced Prices, 
LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY 
10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
Is in daily communication with this Librazy. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria §t., E.C 
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_THE ACADEMY. 
JAMES “NISBET & CO., PUBLISHERS. 


BY THE LATE R. M. BALLANTYNE. 


Recently published. 
1. PERSONAL REMINISCENCES and INCIDENTS. 
Portrait. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 
“A most entertaining volume.”—Daily Telegraph. 


9. THE WALRUS-HUNTERS: a Romance of the Realms of Ice. 


With Dlustrations. Extra crown 8vo, 5s. 
“ Admirably diversified in incident, and full of interest in all respecte.” —Saturday Review. 
With Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 

THE HOT SWAMP. |BLACK IVORY. 
THE BUFFALO RUNNERS. |THE NORSEMAN in the WEST. 
CHARLIE to the RESCUE. ‘THE IRON HORSE. 
BLOWN to BITS. ‘THE FLOATING LIGHT of the 
BLUE LIGHTS. GOODWIN SANDS. 
oe — ERLING the BOLD. 
THE ROVER of the ANDES. aa [aa DREAM. 
THE YOUNG TRAWLER. SOGmTIE the FLAMES 
DUSTY DIAMONDS. ae . 
The BATTERY and the BOILER, | SHIFTING WINDS. 
THE GIANT of the NORTH. THE LIGHTHOUSE. 
THE LONELY ISLAND. THE LIFEBOAT. 
POST HASTE. GASCOYNE, the 
IN the TRACK of the TROOPS. WOOD TRADER. 
The SETTLER and the SAVAGE. THE WILD MAN of the WEST. 
UNDER the WAVES. ‘THE RED ERIC. 
RIVERS of ICE. |FREAKS on the FELLS. 
THE PIRATE CITY. THE BIG OTTER. 


*," Also books by Mr. Ballantyne at 2s. 6d. and 1s. ; list sent on application to the Publishers. 


JAMES NISBET & CO., ny 


“The Autotype Company, London, 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-clas 


BOOK ILLUSTRATION 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers, For specimens 
prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE 


The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsborough, Holman 
Hunt, Herbert Schmalz, &c., of a by Holl, R.A., 
Ouless, R.A ; Pettie, R.A, , Prinsep, A.R.A.; of the Fresco 
in Guy's Hospital ; - SPRING,” by Herbert Draper, &c., &c. ; 
also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photo- 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen at 
the Autotype Gallery— on 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
Is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS” 


from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holly and, ‘and London, including 
H.M, Collections at Buckingham I ’alace and Windsor Castle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art 
The new Pamphiet, ‘‘ AUTOTY PE: a Decorative and Educa- 
tional Art,’’ post free to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, of 184 pages, ** 


With 





SANDAL- 


21, Baanuns Srazsr, W. 


Vy ESS. J. ©. DRUMMOND & CO., 
ART REPRODUCERS, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.-C. 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im- 
portant Plates always on view. 
Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are special y adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archzeologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

J.C, DRUMMOND & CO, invite attention to their 


Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 
For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 
Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations, 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, éc., &c., at a moderate ccs 
Specimens and price list on application. 
Offices : 14, HEINRETTA STREET COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 


1894. 
NOW READY. 
Thirty-fourth annual publication. Price 50s, elegantly bound. 
Dedicated, by permission, to H.R.IL. the Prince of Wales. 


HE COUNTY FAMILIES of the 


UNITED KINGDOM: a Royal Manual of the Titled and 
Untitled Aristocracy of Great Britain and Ireland, by EDWARD 
WALFORD, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. Con- 

| taining Notices of "the De scent, Birth, Marriage, Edue: ution, &c., of 
more than 12,000 distinguished Heads of Families in the’ United 
Kingdom, their Heirs-Apparent or Presumptive, together with a 
Record of the Patronage at their disposal, the Offices which they hold 
or have held, their Town Addresses, Country Residences, Clubs, &c. 


London : Cuarro & Wixpvs, Piccadilly, W. 


ANGUAGES”: a Journal for 


with Illustrated Supplement, containing nearly 70 Miniature Linguists, Vhilologers, and Students of Languages. 
Photographs of notable autotypes, post free, One Sutiiia. Fourperce Monthly. New Series. Contents of the mid-February 
~ “ > emadiiens > iene Number, now ready The Greatest Living Linguist: Dr. Leitner 

New Pamphlet, ' Autotype a Decorative and Educational | (jj//)} special — Salermations! Eameenaee—Abeut Ganeisls Glus)— 
Art,” free on application. Professor Bru eh ili Linguistic Publishers (illus.) — Bygone 
Livgui ‘ts Editorial Notes—Ola + Reviews—Correspondence 


—Orien t “7 type Display, &c., 
Office : 57, Pirer rtanedl t, Lonpon. 


—Prizes 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON 


THROAT «> COUGH 


Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing 
cough and reene the voice. For these sym —_ use 
EPPS'S GLYCERINE JUI UBE 
Tn contact with the glands at the moment they 9 ‘ S. ited by 
the act of sucking, the glycerine in these agreeable confection: 
becomes actively he: ling z. 
74d., and tins, 1s. 1}d., Labelled: 


Sold only in boxes, 7} 
Homeopathic remists, Loypox 


AMES EPPS & CO., Ltd., 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


NE IWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 


&c.—KING, SELL & R AILTON, Limited, high. class Printers 
, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C., are 
prepared to undertake the rrinting and Publishing of ‘first-class 
Newspapers Magazines, Books, Catalogues, Pamphlets, Prospectuses, 
Articles of Association, Minutes of E vidence, &c., in the best style. 
Their offices are fitted with the latest impro »vements in Rotary and 
other Machinery, the most modern English and Foreign Type, and they 
employ none but first-class workmen, Facilities upon the premises 
for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising and Publishing Departments 
conducted, Telephone 2759. Telegraph, “ Africanism London." 


and Publishers, !2 












MESSRS, LONGMANS & CO.S 


List. 


NEW VOLUME OF BISHOP CREIGHTON’S 
“HISTORY OF THE PAPACY.” 


HISTORY of the PAPACY during the 
REFORMATION. By MANDELL CREIGHTON, 
D.D., LL.D.. Bishop of Peterborough. Vol. V. (1517 
1527). THE GERMAN REVOLT. 8vo, 15s. 

*.* Vols. I. and II. (1378-1464), 32s. Vols. III. and IV. 
(1464-1518), 24s. 


NEW NOVEL BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 
A GENTLEMAN of FRANCE: being 


the Memoirs of GASTON DE BONNE, Sieur de Marsac, 

By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, Author of **The House 

of the Wolf.”” New and Cheaper Edition, with Frontis- 

piece and Vignette by H. J. Ford. 1 vol., crown 8vo, és. 

‘* This is, in fact, quite the best historical romance that has 

appeared for some years. It is full of sensation, and the 

adventures hang very naturally upon the hero. Never since 
D’Ai ‘sgnan was there a better swordsman. 

Pall Mall Gazette, 


NEW BOOK BY CANON HOLLAND. 
GOD'S CITY and the COMING of the 


KINGDOM. By the Rev. HENRY SCOTT HOLLAND, 
M.A., p See and Precentor of 8t. Paul’s. Crown 8yo, 
7s. 


THE ALCHEMICAL ESSENCE and 
the CHEMICAL ELEMENT: an Episode in the Quest 
of the Unchanging. By M. M. PATTISON MUIR, 
Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, rer 8yo, 

5 n@ Jew days. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND under 
HENRY lV. By JAMES HAMILTON WYLIE, M.A., 
one of H.M. Inspectors of Schools. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 
Vol. L., 10s.6d ; Vol. IL., 15s. (2n @ few days); Vol. Ill. 


(in the press) ° 


AUSTRALIA AS IT IS; or, Facts and 
Features, Sketches and Incidents of Australia and 
Australian Life. With Notices of New Zealand. By 
A CLERGYMAN, Thirteen Years Resident in the 
Interior of New South Wales. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo, 5s 


PICTURES in PROSE of NATURE, 
WILD SPORT, and HUMBLE LIFE. By AUBYN 
TREVOR BATT YE, B.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

ConTENTS :— With Carl of the Hill—Three Fish—Memories— 
A Child of the People—Canvey Island—In the Land of the 
Great Spirit- In Norfolk by the Sea—The Witch in Kent— 
Oxford ; The Upper Kiver—Upon a Day—The Procession of 
Spring—V esper. 


THE ONE GOOD GUEST: a Story. 
By L. B. WALFORD. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

** A story so full of the best human nature that it is vastly 


pleasant to read, and equally grateful to remember.” 
National Observer 


WHAT NECESSITY KNOWS. By 


L. DOUGALL, Author of ‘ * Beggars All,” &c. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

** One of the most thoughtful pe impressive novels of the 
season. It is a book which grows upon the reader. Its 
descriptive passages, its curious glim: of out-of-the-way 
life, its quiet but vigorous handling of character, all make it 
a story of no common order.’’— Yorkshire Post. 


EPOCHS OF INDIAN HISTORY,—Vew Volume. 


Edited by JOHN ADAM, M.A., Principal of Pachaiyappa’s 
College, and Fellow of the University, Madras. 


THE MUHAMMADANS ; or, the His- 


tory of Hindustan (including Bengal) to the time of 
Lay: Bw and the Regulating Act (1774). By 

, C.LE., of the Madras Civil Service. Feap. 
o. + =< 


THE SILVER LIBRARY,—Wew Volumes. 
CARTHAGE and the The ORBS AROUND 


CARTHAGINIANS. 8: Essays on the Moon 
R. Bosworrta Smirn, M. red hn Planets, Meteors and 
Assistant Master in Harrow Comets, the Sun and 
Rchool. With Maps, Plans, Col. uredPairsof Suns. By 
&e. Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. R. m4 Procror. Crown Sve, 

3s. 6 
THE TOILERS of the 
By Ricnarp THE EXPANSE of 


With Portrait HEAVEN: Essays on the 
Wonders of the Firmament. 





) Saenee l 








from the Bust in Salis- 
bury Cathedral. CrownSvo,; By R.A. Procrox. Crown 
8s. 6d. | §8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Lonpon: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


NEW YORK: 15 EAST 16rn STREET. 
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DIGBY, LONG & COS NEW BOOKS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 


NOVELS AND STORIES. 


LIKE a SISTER. By Madeline Crichton. In 


8 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 31s. 6d, 


The PEOPLE says: “We predict for her a prosperous career. She writes good English, 
and works out her plot with considerable skill.” 


THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “GOOD DAME FORTUNE.” 


WHAT HAPPENED at MORWYN. By Maria 


A. HOYER. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

The PALL MALL GAZETTE says: ‘It is refreshing to take up so bright and whole- 
some a story as ‘What Happened at Morwyn,’ and one written in a style so fresh and 
natural. Its heroine realises as nearly as may be Wordsworth’s famous description of woman 
as she chould be......Cordially recommending it to our readers.”’ 


NEW MILITARY NOVEL. 


DEFERRED PAY ; or, a Major’s Dilemma. By 
Lieut.-Colonel W. H. M‘CAUSLAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The WHITEHALL REVIEW says: “ Will well repay perusal, and will be found of 
extreme interest to all Service readers.”” 


THE NEW SOCIETY NOVEL. 
FIRST LARGE EDITION EXHAUSTED, SECOND NOW READY. 


UPPER BOHEMIANS: a Romance. By F. G. 


WALPOLE, Author cf * Lord Floysham,” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Bright sketches of men and things here and abroad. The author’s pictures of Roman society | 
are excellent.” 
FIRST EDITION SOLD, SECOND NOW READY. 


WEST CLIFF: a Romance of Portland isle. 


By EASTON KING. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. } 


The VANCHESTER EXAMINER says: ‘‘It is an intensely interesting and very well- 
written bock, which we can heartily recommend.” } 


| 
EDWIN ELLIOTT’S SUCCESSFUL NOVEL. | 


NETTA. By Edwin Elliott. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The ACADEMY says: “ Mr. Elliott is to be welcomed...... A quite excellent story. Style | 


......80 good... ..Not only is the interest permanently sustained, but passages of dramatic | 


vividness detain the reader.”’ 
THE SIXTH EDITION I8 NOW READY. 
By Dr.) 


DR. JANET of HARLEY STREET. 
> Ve KENEALY, Author of ‘Molly and her Men-o’-War.” Crown 8vo, | 
cloth, 6s. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “IN A MOMENT OF PASSION.” | 


BABETTE VIVIAN: a Novel. By Christel. 
Crown 8yo, cloth, 6s. 

The MANCHESTER EXAMINER says: ‘*‘ A good plot and some pleasant characters...... | 
It is certainly a good novel, likely to be enjoyed by all who read it.” | 


“ ”. e,° . | 
ZORG”: a Story of British Guiana. By Vernon 
KIRKE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

The ?UBLIC OPINION says: “ After starting to read ‘ Zorg’ cne will not put it down | 
until the book is finished. The novel is a promising one. The character of Sarnia Gordon is | 
cleverly drawn : indeed all the characters are cepicted in a natural and life-like manner.” 


HER ANGEL FRIEND. By Monica Tregarthen. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [Just out, 


MARIA, COUNTESS of SALETTO. From the| 
Italian of E. ARBIB, by SYDNEY KING. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [Just out, 
An animated, interesting, and vivid picture of Modern Italian Society. | 


MARIANELA. From the Spanish of B. Perez 


GALDOS. By MARY WHARTON, Translator of ‘Lady Perfecta,” from the same 
Author. Crown 8vo, cloth, és. 

The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says: ‘‘Moéern Spanish fiction is not well known 
to English readers, and there is a consequent freshness in ‘ Mariancla.’ Incidentally to 
4 ert questions of more than passing importance are discussed with originality and 

pathy.” 





BJORNSON AND TURGENIEFF. 


THE BRIDAL MARCH. From the Norwegian of 


BJORNSON ; and The WATCH. From the Russian of IVAN TURGENIEFF. 
Translated by JOHN EVAN WILLIAMS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

The LITERARY WORLD says: ‘** The Bridal March,’ with its vivid descriptions, will 
be read with interest 
strong relief. ‘The Watch’ is replete with vigorous touches and wholly original. It exhibits 


the writer’s peculiar giit of character drawing, supplemented by effective descriptive power.” | 


DIGBY, LONG & CO., Pusuisners, 18, Bouverte Srreer, Fieer Srreer, Lonpon. 


lions Charmingly told, the characters are skilfully drawn, and stand out in BRUCE'S HE ART, 


THE HERO of the “PELICAN”: an Ocean 


Drama. By PERCY DE LISLE. Crown 8vo, pictorial cloth, 3s. 6d. [ Just out, 


THE GIRL MUSICIAN. By Miriam Young. 
With Full-Page Illustrations by Matthew Stretch. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 
P te, EIVERPOOL MERCURY says: “ This isa very pleasing story. The tock is quite 
elightful. 


THE PURSUIT of a CHIMERA: being a Mid- 
winter’s Day Dream. By C. ELVEY COPE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 
The SATURDAY REVIEW says: ‘*Much of the érama is singularly dream-like, and 
the mingling of fancy and oddity shows an excellent simulation of genuine dreaming......The 
stery is presented with considerable power.” 


‘THE VENETIAN SECRET; or, the Art of the 
Past. By CHARLES LUTYENS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
The SATURDAY REVIEW eays: “ His characters are agreeably drawn, and are neatly 


differentiated without any traces of exaggeration.” 
THE OLD HOUSE of RAYNER, &c. By Grimley 
The DAILY TELEGRAPH says: “ Eminently readable., ... Written to entertain......Fulfil 


HILL, Crown 8yo, cloth, 33. 6d. 
their object very adequately.” 
‘CLENCHED ANTAGONISMS. By Lewis Iram. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
| The SATURDAY REVIEW says: “ A powerful and ghastly narrative of the triumph of 





Al | force over virtue.” 
The VORNING POST says: “ An entertaining book, by a clever man of the werld. | 


VANITY FAIR says: “ Lewis Iram is original, unconventional, powerful, and interesting.” 
SOCIETY says: ‘* An exceedingly able and enthralling story.”’ 


DR. WEEDON’S WAIF. By Kate Somers. 
Illustrated with Full-page Drawings by Matthew Stretch. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


: VANI TY FAI? says: “ One of the prettiest and mest touching stories we have read for a 
ong time. 
The SATULDAY REVIEW aeays: “ Vividly and pathetically told.” 


BUT: a Domestic Sketch. By Bachelor Abbots- 


FORD. Illustrated throughout with numerous Drawings. Crown 8vo, picture cover, 1s. 
The SCOTSMAN says: “It draws its fun from the adventures of a bachelor among 
children. It is brightly written and illustrated.” 


THE STRANGE ADVENTURES of a YOUNG 


LADY cf QUALITY, 1705. By DOROTHEA TOWNSHEND. Crown 8vo, paper 
cover, Is. 


The GUARDIAN says: “The stcry is pleasantly wiitten ; the —s and manners of the 
time are well without being overdrawn, and the heroine is fresh and plucky.”’ 


NEW WORKS. 


SIXTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE AS 
AN IRISH LANDLORD. 


Memoirs of JOHN HAMILTON, D.L., of St. Ernan’s, Donegal. 
Edited, with Introduction, by Rev. H. C. WHITE, 


late Chaplain, Paris. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The 77MES says : ‘‘ Much valuable light on the real history of Ireland, and 
of the Irich agrarian question in the present century, is thrown by a very 
interesting volume entitled...... This very instructive volume.”’ 


THE STANDARD WORK ON AUTHORSHIP. 


THE AUTHOR'S MANUAL. By Percy Russell. 


With Prefatory R: marks by Mr. GLADSTONE. Crown Svo, cloth, fs. Sixth Edition, 
With Portrait. 
The WESTMINSTER REVIEW says: “A very complete manual and guide for journalist 
andauthor ...It is not merely a practical work—it is literary and appreciative of literature in 
its best sense......We have little else but praise for the volume.” 


NEW POETRY. 





SOME TRANSLATIONS from CHARLES 


BAUDELAIRE, POET and SYMBOLIST. By H.C. With Portrait. Feap. 8vo, 
elegant parchment, 23. 6d. 


The 77MES says: “ Are executed with no little metrical skill and ccmmand of poetic 


and other Poems. By 


[Just out, 


., | diction.” 


EDWARD TOOVEY WELLS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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NEW WORKS. 
FREDERIC HILL: an 


Autobiography of Fifty Years in Times of Reform. 
Being the Recollections of a Retired Civil Servant. By 
bis Daughter, CONSTANCE HII.L. 1 vol., demy 8vo, 
with Portraits, 16s. 

** A charming book, most interesting yo pee ony ell 

Aberdeen Free Pres. 

**Unexpected but welcome light on the political and social 
movements of the century, together with much pleasant 
gossip of a personal kind, is to be found in a 

seeds Mercury. 

“A volume which in interest reads almost like a romance, 
and by those who take any interest in social reform it will be 
read with special profit and avidity. It has been admirably 
edited by Miss Hill.”— Dundee Courier. 

* The pages teem with good stories and pieces of history, 
local and national, political and literary, all told with 
charming simplicity and distinctness.’’ 

Bir mingham Daily Gazette. 


The CONVERSATIONS of 


JAMES NORTHCOTE,R.A. Recorded by WILLIAM 
HAZLITT. A New Edition, Edited, with an Essay on 
Hazlitt and a Note on Northcote, by EDMUND GOSSE. 
1 vol., crown Svo, 6s. 

“Will be welcomed by a considerable section of the public— 
not only by those who are interested in matters of pictorial 
art, but by all who are attracted to bright and lively gossip of 
the miscellaneous sort. The conversations are eminently 
readable.” — (/obe, 


JUST READY 


WOMEN of LETTERS, 


including Memoirs of Lady Morgan, the Misses Berry, 
Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley, Lady Ann Barnard, Sarah 
Countess Co Mrs. Opie, and Lady Duff Gordon 
By GERTRU TOWNSHEND MAYER. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, 21s. 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES 


THE GREATER GLORY 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS, 
Author of “An Old Maid’s Love,” ce. 
8 vols., crown Svo. 
“No review can do justice to the many deep and delicate 
studies in this careful, brilliant, and picturesque book.” 
Daily Chronicle. 
** A most ingenious and clever novel, full of good things.” 
Jaily Telegraph, 
** A book which has a charm of style quite its own, and has 
enriched the world of fiction with new characters, destined to 
more than passing fame.” — Observes. 
“ A serious and striking production.” — Scotsman. 


er, 
E 


NOW READY. 


THE ROMANCE OF 
SHERE MOTE. 


By PERCY HURLBURD, 
Author of “In Black and White.”’ 


3 vols., crown Sve. 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 


DIANA TEMPEST. By 


MARY CHOLMONDELEY, Author of ‘The Danvers 
Jewels,”’ “ Sir Charles Danvers,’ &c. 38 vols., crown Svo. 


NOW READY. 


THE VICAR of LANG- 


THWAITE. By LILY WATSON. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 

**'This pretty story is a plea for tolerance and charity among 

the ‘clashing of the creeds.’ There is much that is touching 

in the book, much simple pathos and bits of quaint humour.” 
Pall Mall Gazette, 


NOW READY. 


BRITOMART. By Mrs. 


HERBERT MARTIN, Author of “ Bonnie Lesley,” &c. 
3 vols., crown Svo. 
“A noble novel—this realistic and deeply-thought-out 
story is as charming as it is good.”’— I! or/:/. 


NOW READY. 


SPEEDWELL. By Lady 


GUENDOLEN RAMSDEN. 1 vol., crown 8vo, és. 
‘This graceful and pathetic book will please all readers. 
The a of woman's love and man’s inconstancy is sweetly 
and freshly told.””—Pal! Mall Gazette, 


RicHarp Bentry « Son, New Burlington Street 
Publishers in Ordinsry to Her Majesty the Queen. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 





BLISS, SANDS & FOSTER’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


‘ A NEW 
WINTER BOOK OF 
JAUNT TRAVEL 
TO AT THE 
LIBRARIES. 


NORWAY. 


With Accounts (from personal acquaintance) of 
Nansen, Ibsen, Bjérnson, Brandes, &c. By Mrs. 
ALEC TWEEDIE, Author of “A Girl's Ride in 
Iceland,’’ and ‘‘The Passion Play at Oberam- 
mergau.”’ Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


‘*A breezy and entertaining volume...... well 
calculated to induce other travellers to follow her 
adventurous example, while it will entertain many 
who must perforce stay at home.’’— Times. 


‘Charming account of her experiences in Norway 
and of the people she met there...... The description 
she has given of much that she saw and heard is 
written in simple but vigorous language, and 
abounds with useful, as well as entertaining, in- 
formation about Norway.’’—Morning Post. 


‘The volume is one of varied attractions.’’ 
Daily Telegraph. 
** Admirably illustrated.’’—Scotsman. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL L/BRARIES. 


IN | 
AN | 
ORCHARD. 

First Review. 


‘* As pleasant a tale as has come from its author’s 
pen.’’—Scotsman. 


INSCRUTABLE. 


By F. W. MAUDE. 


1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 
[Just published. 


By 
| Mrs, MACQUOID. 


2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 
[Published Feb. 6. 


By ESME STUART. 


1 vol , crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
[ This week. 


VICTIMS. 





THE NEW VOLUME, 


“HEAVENS |” 


| A Bohemian Novel, 
BY 
Alois Vojtech Smilovsky. 
Translated by 
Prof. V. E. MOUREK, 
of Prague University ; and 
JANE MOUREK. 


Cloth, gilt top, 2s. 


THE 
MODERN 
LIBRARY. 


‘‘Autumn leaf” tinted | 
hand-made paper, Is. 6d. 


PREVIOUS VOLUMES. 
1. A LATTER-DAY ROMANCE. 


By Mrs. MURRAY HICKSON. 


2. THE WORLD'S PLEASURES. 


By CLARA SAVILE-CLARKE. 


3A NAUGHTY GIRL. 


By J. ASHBY STERRY. 





Lonvon: 15, Craven Sraeetr, Srranv, W.C. 
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Sampson Low, Marston & Company's 
NEW BOOKS. 


ANCIENT ARMS AND ARMOUR: 


A Pictorial and Descriptive Record of the Origin 
and Development of Arms and Armour. 


To which are appended 153 Plates, specially drawn from the 
Author’s Collection. 


By EDWIN J. BRETT. 


Imp. 4to, 650 pp., with 1.200 Original Engravings, half-bound, 
FIVE GUINEAS net. 

“* Mr. Brett's magnificent work.”—-Daily Telegraph. b 
authority more thorough and up.to-dete, -— Date Chronicle. “! 
masterpiece of its kind ....Mr. Brett’s work is as interesting as it is 
valuable.”"—Black and White. “1s noteworthy for the very elaborate 
series of illustrations with which it is enriched.”—Times. _“* We have 
lately had a sort of revival of the Man in Armour. Mr. Brett's 
splendid volume, therefore, has fallen on welcoming days.”—Duaily 
News. ‘ It is a book that all antiquaries and lovers of ancient armour 
will deem a great acquisition to the shelves of their libraries.”—Li/e. 
“Some of the finest pictures in Mr. Brett's books are Italian arms and 
weapons of the tourney. Mr. Brett is an enthusiastic believer in the 
life of the Middle Ages. His collection seems to very rich.”"— 
Observer. ‘* Many of Mr. Brett's suits of armour came from such well- 
known collections as those of Sir Samuel Rush Meyrick, Sir Coutts 
Lindsay, Lord Londesborough, Count Gayeski, &c. Mr. Brett’s work 
is a truly monumental volume.”—Sporting and Dramatic News. 
“* Every grevt library will have it upon their shelves. A truly magnifi- 
eent work.”— England. 


GLIMP£ES OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION : 


Myths, Ideals, and Realities. 
By J. G. ALGER, Author of “ Englishmen in the French 


Revolution,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


BEYOND THE ICE: — 


Being a Story of the Newly-Discovered Region Round the North Do 
Edited from Dr. FRANK FARLEIGH’S DIARY by G. READ 
MURPHY, Inventor of the Victoria Torpedo. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“We know no 








TWO REMARKABLE COLLECTIONS OF SHORT 
STORIES.— V ide Parss. 


THE WAY THEY LOVED at GRIM- 
PAT. By E. RENTOUL ESLER. 1 vol., 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“ Tf love stories simply told, without foolish sentiment or exaggerated 
pathos, can win the public ear, ‘The Way They Loved at Grimpat 
should be popular. They are among the very best specimens of our 
modern short story literature.” 

fr. James Payy in the /Ulustrated London News, Jan. 20, 1894. 


TALES of the YORKSHIRE WOLDS. 
By J. KEIGHLEY SNOWDEN. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
* A welcome new-comer, Mr. Snowden’s book gives a keen delight.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 
“Mr. Snowden handles humour and pathos with equal skill, whilst 
he is not afraid to touch with a firm hand some of the saddest problems 
of life.”— Yorkshire Post. 


CHEAP EDITIONS AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Uniform crown 8vo Volumes, bound in cloth, price HALF-A-CROWN 
per Volume, 


DONALD ROSS of HEIMRA. By 


WILLIAM BLACK. 


CRIPPS the CARRIER. By R. D. 


BLACK MORE. 


J ACKS COURTSHIP. By W. Clark 
RUSSELL. PET WO 

DOD'S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 
and KNIGHTAGE for 1894. Crown 8vo, over 1,000 pages, hand- 
somely bound, cloth extra gilt, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


_“ Aims at giving a great deal of information in a small space, and 
signally succeeds in doing so. For purposes of rapid reference it has 
no competitor.”—Athenaeum. 


The ORGANIST and CHOIRMASTER'S 


DIARY for 184. Arranged by RALPH HINDLE BAKER. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


“Mr. Baker has provided all that is necessary to an organist or choir- 
master for keeping a record of everything appertaining to his church 
and choir in the handiest possible form.”—Daily Telegraph. 


For an Account of 


“THE LIFE AND WORK 
SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES,” 


By Mr. COSMO MONKHOUSE, 


See the FEBRUARY Number of “* SCORIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE,” price Ox Suitiisc. 


The Article is Illustrated with a Portrait, and many fine 
Reproductions of Sir Edward Burne-Jones’s Pictures, 





London : Sampson Low, Marston & Company, Lid., 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 
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No. 1187, New Series. 

Tux Eprror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond mith the wr.ters of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
§e., may be addressed to the PuBLISHER, 
and not to the Eprror. 











LITERATURE. 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge: a Narrative of the 
Events of his Life. By James Dykes 
Campbell. (Macmillans. ) 


Ir is now some ten months ago since there 
appeared the latest of the series known as 

acmillan’s ‘‘Complete Editions of the 
Poets,” namely, Zhe Poetical Works of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge : edited, with a Biographical 
Introduction, by James Dykes Campbell. 
The book proved a success, as legitimate 
and well-earned as it was instantaneous 
and complete. It contained by far the 
fullest collection of the poems that had ever 
appeared (including a number of poems and 
fragments—some of them artistically im- 
portant, such as ‘‘The Three Graves,” 
Parts I. and II., and all of them personally 
interesting—which, hitherto, had remained 
in manuscript); and Appendices and Notes 
to the extent of some 180 pages, containing 
everything needful to explain and illustrate 
in the fullest manner the origin, history, 
and meaning of every piece in the book— 
enough, in short, to satisfy the require- 
ments of the most exacting student. 

It is, however, neither in the diligent 
assemblage of the disjecta membra, nor in 
the ample scope and full measure of his 
notes, that the chief merit of Mr. Campbell’s 
editorial work consists. That which renders 
his book of such exceptional value, and 
raises it in importance far beyond every 
other volume of the multum-in-parvo class, 
is the fact that in the biographical intro- 
duction prefixed to the Poems the student 
finds—not, as is customary and indeed 
proper with books of this compendious 
character, merely a brief epitome of some 
standard and recognised biography, but— 
an absolutely original and independent 
narrative of the events of Coleridge’s life, 
based upon the editor’s personal re- 
searches among autograph letters and other 
authentic contemporary records. Mr. Camp- 
bell has not been content to take his facts 
on trust from preceding biographers of the 
poet: he is resolved to have as little as 
possible to do with biography at second- 
hand. Accordingly, at the expense of 
enormous pains in delving and blasting, he 
has worked his way down to the bed rock, 
and fetched up thence into the light a 
number of pure, native, unsophisticated 
facts, of the genuineness of which at least, 
whether they harmonise with our precon- 
ceived notions or not, it is impossible for us 
to entertain the faintest shadow of a doubt. 

In his preface to the reprint of the Intro- 
duction (the book now under review), Mr. 
Campbell writes : 


“As no authoritative biography of Coleridge 





existed, I was obliged to construct a narrative 
for my own purpose. With this view I care- 
fully sifted all the old biographical materials, 
and, as far as possible, collated them with the 
original documents. I searched all books of 
memoirs, &c., likely to contain incidental infor- 
mation regarding Coleridge; and, further, I 
was privileged by being permitted to make use 
of much important matter, either absolutely 
new or previously unavailable.” 


Of the protracted labour involved in the 
work of comparing and verifying; of the 
vexation caused by finding—as must often 
happen — one’s generous self-expenditure 
in research crowned with results ludicrously 
disproportionate; of the baifling sense of 
frustration, when, after starting in full cry 
upon a false trail, one finds oneself pre- 
sently lost in the wood or buried chin-deep 
in bog, but in either case farther than ever 
off the true scent—in a word, of the endless 
perplexity and bewilderment which form 
the inevitable concomitants of such a task 
as that undertaken by Mr. Campbell, no 
one can form anything like an adequate 
conception who has not, at some time or 
other, been caught in the toils of a similar 
quest. 

The present writer, while earnestly dis- 
claiming any pretension to be thus fully 
qualified, may yet be allowed to mention 
that having set to work, some time before 
the appearance of Mr. Campbell’s edition of 
the Poems, to construct for his own use a 
complete and accurate chronological table 
of the events of Coleridge’s life, and having 
for this purpose thoroughly ransacked the 
Rawth of Coleorton, The Letters of Charles 
Lamb (Ainger), The Estlin Letters, Thomas 
Poole and his Friends, A Group of English- 
men, Letters from the Lake Poets, and Alisop’s 
Letters, Conversations, and Recollections of 
S. T. Coleridge, together with the various 
Lives of Wordsworth, Southey, and OCole- 
ridge that had up to that time appeared in 
print (including H. N. Coleridge’s ‘ Bio- 
graphical Supplement” to the Piographia 
Literaria, ed. 1847), he may perhaps be in 
a position to frame some conjecture—how- 
ever partial and inadequate—of the gigantic 
dimensions and herculean severity of Mr. 
Campbell’s labours. Onaly with regard to 
one, and that probably the most arduous 
as it was certainly the most indispensable 
branch of the work, he must confess himself 
absolutely without experience: he has never 
attempted—having neither the courage nor 
the means requisite—either to unravel the 
mingled web of truth and falsehood so 
cunningly woven by Joseph Cottle, or to 
ascertain and correct that Artful Dodger’s 
innumerable tamperings with the letters 
and other documents quoted by him in his 
Early Recollections. On this point there is 
no need to enlarge; suffice it to say that 
Hercules at work in the stable of Augeas is 
not in it with Mr. Campbell at work on the 
Reminiscences of Cottle. The task must 
have been indeed an odious one, enough 
to make an honest man’s gorge rise 
again and again with amazed disgust. 
All the greater should be our gratitude 





to Mr. Campbell, who for our advantage 
tackled the nasty job like a man, and/ 
worked with such good will and to such 
good purpose that Mr. Joseph Cottle now! 
stands securely pilloried for the pharisaical ' 


hypocrite and self-righteous rogue he most 
assuredly was: 

‘** Breathing like sanctified and pious bawds, 

The better to beguile,”’ 
though unluckily beyond the reach of 
‘“‘ovarious”’ oblations or of anything more 
damaging than a few drops of Walkden’s 
Writing Fluid. 

It was not likely that a biography of the 
class we have endeavoured to describe would 
be suffered to remain very long in the sub- 
ordinate position to which the modesty of 
its author had originally consigned it. When 
the new edition of the Poems had been a 
week or two in their hands, the critics began, 
with one accord, to express their surprise 
that a piece of work of sterling and un- 
questionable value should have been sent 
for the first time before the public in such 
humble guise, and to demand that the 
Introduction should be reprinted as a sub- 
stantive work, and in a style worthy of the 
high excellence of the matter. Of these 
demands the result is now before us. Mr. 
Campbell tells us—and telle us truly—that 
he has 


‘* spared uo effort towards making it worthy of 
separate publication, and of its new title. It 
has been carefully revised; and though neither 
form nor scale has been materially altered, the 
author has not hesitated to expand the narra- 
tive wherever a fuller or clearer statement 
appeared to be desirable, or new facts which 
had come te light in the interval required to 
be mentioned.” 

We have thought it worth our while to 
go systematically through the new Memoir, 
comparing it carefully as we advanced with 
the original Introduction. Of the result of 
our examination the following is a brief 
account. 

Within the narrow interval that has 
elapsed since the publication of Mr. Camp- 
bell’s edition of the Poems, the one really 
important addition to our knowledge of 
Coleridge has been the series of letters 
written by him, eighteen in number, which 
his grandson, Mr. Ernest Hartley Coleridge, 
edited last year for the Jilustrated London 
News (April 1—July 8, 1893). From these 
letters Mr. Campbell quotes freely in the 
Memoir before us, especially from the first 
four of the series, which were written 
from Christ’s Hospital to the poet's 
mother and brothers George and Luke. 
Writing to the latter, Coleridge, then in his 
fifteenth year, says: ‘‘ But above all, I can 
never sufficiently express my gratitude to 
my brother George. /e is father, brother, 
and everything to me.” This, we remem- 
ber, puzzled us last year, as we had been 
under the impression that George was at this 
date (May, 1787) already resident at Ottery, 
where he ultimately succeeded to the Gram- 
mar School and to the private boarding 
school which his father had carried on. 
Mr. Campbell clears up the point by telling 
us that 
*‘ About two years before this George had taken 
a situation as master in Newcome’s Academy 


| at Hackney, where he remained until he took 


up his permanent residence at Ottery in 1794. 
He was probably the ‘ Dear Brother’ to whom 
the following request was addressed in a letter 
described as ‘ undated,’ from Christ’s Hospital, 
before 1790’ :—‘ You willexcusemeforreminding 
you that, as our holidays commence next week, 
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and I shall g° out a good deal, a good pair of 
l 


breeches will be no inconsiderable accession to 
my appearance,’ his present pair being ‘ not 
altogether well adapted for a female eye.’ ” 

In the letter to Luke already quoted, 
Coleridge says: ‘‘ Miss Calerica [?] and 
my cousin Bowdon behave more kindly to 
me than I can express. I dine there every 
Saturday.” On this Mr, Campbell com- 
ments : 

‘‘The many acknowledgments of kindnesses 
received from the Bowdons incline one to believe 
that there is a touch of artistic exaggeration in 
Lamb’s description of Coleridge as ‘a poor 
friendless boy, whose few acquaintances in the 
great city, after a little forced notice which 
they had the grace to take of him on his first 
arrival in town, soon grew tired of his holiday 
visits.’ ” 

And, in truth, with his brother George hard 
by at Hackney, ready, on demand, to supply 
good counsel or new breeches; with a 
hearty welcome from his Bowdon ‘uncle, 
aunt, and cousins” in Threadneedle-street 
always awaiting him; and, later on, with 
the house of Mrs, Evans and her daughters 
ever open to receive him, Coleridge must 
have been an object of envy to many a less 
lucky schoolmate. 

Of the letters written by Coleridge from 
Cambridge to the Evans family no less than 
seven have been preserved. One of these, 
addressed to Mrs. Evans immediately after 
the Craven Scholarship award had been 
announced, Mr. Campbell now prints for 
the first time. It has been alleged 
that his failure to obtain this distinc- 
tion seriously affected Coleridge’s spirits, 
and thus contributed to bring about 
the disaster of November, 1793, when the 
poet disappeared from his college, and, 
after a fruitless attempt to re-establish his 
credit by means of a share in the Irish 
Lottery, enlisted, as Silas Tompkyn Comber- 
backe, in the Fifteenth or King’s Light 
Dragoons. But this view receives no con- 
firmation from Coleridge’s letter, which runs 
as follows : 

“The event of our examination was such as 
a pe my expectation, and perfectly ac- 
corded with my wishes. After a very severe 
trial of six days’ continuance, the number of 
the competitors was reduced from 17 to 4, and, 
after a further process of ordeal, we the sur- 
vivors, were declared equal each to the other, 
and the Scholarship, according to the will of 
the Founder, awarded to the youngest of us, 
who was found to be a Mr, Butler of St. John’s 
College [afterwards Headmaster of Shrewsbury 
and Bishop of Lichfield]. I am just two 
months older than he is; and, though I would 
doubtless have rather had it myself, I am not 
yet at all sorry at his success, for he is sensible 
and unassuming,” &c. 

On this Mr, Campbell comments : “ I should 
be afraid to guarantee the strict accuracy 
of this account of the award; but it shows 
clearly enough that Coleridge did not take 
his loss of the scholarship very much to 
heart.” Accordingly, Mr. Campbell attri- 
butes the wine-bibbing and debt-incurring 
and general ‘“ wretchlessness of living”’ 
which ensued, not to despondency arising 
from disappointed ambition, but rather to 
the circumstance that, Middleton being 
gone, the University no longer held a 
steadying influence for Coleridge. Writing 
to his wife from Gittingen in March, 1799, 








Coleridge recalls ‘‘the wild bacchanalian 
sympathy with which I had formerly 
joined” the wine-parties t Cambridge; 
and on this his biographer remarks: ‘I 
have an assured faith in the accuracy of the 
Cambridge reminiscence.” Of the flight to 
London and its immediate causes Mr. 
Campbell says : 

“I think the Mary Evans affair is only to be 
understood by assuming that soon before his 
enlistment Coleridge had become convinced 
that, while Mary Evans continued to look upon 
him as merely a clever boy whose companion- 
ship was pleasant, she was giving her affections 
to ‘Mr. ’; and that, thereupon, and 
without a word of declaration or explanation, 
he had suddenly broken off all relations with 
the family.” ‘Cottle ascribes to Coleridge 
the statement that he ran away in a fit of dis- 
gust arising from Mary Evans’s rejection of 
his addresses, It is not improbable that debts 
and disappointed love combined to drive him 
out of his course. Debts, however contracted, 
were evidently weighing upon him at the 
time.” 


Of a long and important paragraph on the 
‘Mary Evans affair,” which now appears 
for the first time (pp. 49, 41), we cannot 
afford space for more than the final sentence: 
‘‘The whole episode, so far as we know it, 
appears to have been highly creditable to 
Mary Evans, and in no respect discreditable 
to Coleridge.” 

Mr. Campbell’s purpose, as he tells us in 
the preface to his edition of the Poems, 
was to make the Introduction “a plain 
narrative of the events of Coleridge’s life.” 
‘** Comment, especially moralising, has been 
studiously avoided.” The rule was a wise 
though difficult one, and was observed by 
Mr. Campbell with a fidelity that deserved, 
and won, the widest and warmest acknow- 
ledgment. Naturally enough the gratitude 
of his critics seems to have stimulated him 
to fresh efforts: he has revised his pages 
and has ruthlessly struck out thence every- 
thing in the shape of ‘‘an aside”: what- 
ever could by the exercise of the perversest 
ingenuity be construed into an expression 
of the author’s feeling or judgment regard- 
ing the act related. Thus, in a note on the 
passage (/ntroduction, p. xvi. ; Memoir, p. 13) 
where he speaks of Coleridge having “ in- 
vaded the murky caves of the third-century 
Neo-Platonists with his boyish rush-light,” 
Mr. Campbell says: ‘“ He wunblushingly 
asserts that he had translated the eight 
hymns of Synesius from the Greek into 
English Anacreontics before his fifteenth 
year!”’ In the Memoir the adverb is 
omitted. Again, where he describes the 
tour in South Wales on which the poet 
accompanied Thomas Wedgwood, a meta- 
physical hypochendriac and amateur in 
narcotics—/rs particular ‘“‘ wanity” being 
Bang, ‘‘the Nepenthe of the Ancients,” 
according to Coleridge — Mr. Campbell 
(Introduction, p. lxiii.) speaks of the pair as 
Arcades ambo. This epithet has disappeared 
from the reprint (p. 136), probably because 
it seemed to convey a suspicion that the two 
men were bound to each other through a 
common voluptuousness. Again, when 
telling the story of Zhe Friend, Mr. Camp- 
bell has omitted from the Memoir certain 

assages of the Introduction, which seem to 
indirectly charge Coleridge with persistent 





obstinacy in neglecting the suggestions of 
men experienced in journalism; and 
whereas in the Introduction he says of the 
stamped paper on which Zhe /riend was to be 
printed that “it was sent, of course, by the 
wrong route” (a suggestion that the mis- 
carriage was to be regarded as the natural 
and inevitable result of the arrangements 
for the conveyance of the paper being 
made by Ooleridge), in the Memoir 
he has substituted the word “ unfortun- 
ately,” thus reducing the sentence to a 
bare statement of the fact. But by far 
the most important example of this class 
occurs on pp. lvi.-lvii. of the Introduction. 
After describing the serious pecuniary 
straits and the lamentable habit of unpro- 
ductiveness into which Ooleridge had 
allowed himself to drift after his settle- 
ment at Greta Hall in 1800, Mr. Campbell 
writes: ‘‘ With the best will in the world 
to extend nothing but sympathy towards a 
man of genius beating his wings against 
the realities of life, one finds it difficult to 
be quite patient with his perplexities. Even 
Poole’s patience gave way.” Here, at last, 
we have something like a word of comment. 
But the passage is altered in the Memoir. 
‘One finds it difficult” is struck out, and 
the sentence runs: ‘‘ Even Poole found it 
difficult to be quite patient with Coleridge’s 
perplexities.” 

As to the date of the first meeting 
between Wordsworth and Coleridge, Mr. 
Campbell has found cause to abandon the 
opinion, expressed by him in a note on 
p. xxxii. of the Introduction, that it took 
place in either September or October, 1796. 
He now believes that the two men may 
have met as early as in September, 1795. 
Into this question the narrow limits of our 
space forbid us to enter fully, as we had in- 
tended doing ; but, in expressing our entire 
concurrence with Mr. Campbell’s present 
opinicn, we may point out that it is that 
which is supported by the testimony of 
contemporary letters: as, for example, 
Lamb’s second letter to Coleridge (Ainger’s 
ed.), written probably on May 31, 1796, and 
Coleridge’s letter of May 13, 1796, to 
‘ Citizen Thelwall,”’ where he speaks of ‘‘a 
very dear friend of mine, who is, in my 
opinion, the best poet of the age,” and 
whom, notwithstanding that Coleridge goes 
on to describe him as “‘ a Republican and at 
least a semi-Atheist,” we are fully per- 
suaded to have been none other than 
William Wordsworth. There is, in fin«, no 
solid reason whatsoever why we should not 
accept as the true account of the matter 
what H. N. Coleridge tells us: namely, 
that the poets met each othor for the first 
time in the year 1795 at the house of Mr. 
Pinney, the Bristol merchant of whose 
country house, Racedown in Dorsetshire, 
Wordsworth shortly afterwards became the 
occupant. 

On the Dedication of Coleridge’s second 
edition of his poems to his brother George 
(from which, by the way, he introduces 
two lengthy passages into the Memoir) Mr. 
Campbell has added a paragraph of just 
and felicitously expressed criticism, from 
which we quote the following sentences : 


“The style moves in easy accord with the 


| thought, gravity and pensive gaiety alternating 
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and mingling with unfailing sweetness and 
grace. But withal, tke deficiency of the poem, 
from one point of view, is more notable than 
its achievement: it gives no hint—nothing in 
the volume to which it is a prelude gives the 
least hint—that Coleridge’s hand was already 
on the latch of the magic casements which 
were to open on the perilous seas sailed by 
the ‘Ancient Mariner,’ and the fairy lands of 
‘Christabel’ and ‘ Kubla Khan.’” 

For this curious deficiency Mr. Campbell 
refrains from suggesting any reason. To us 
it appears to be simply due to the fact 
that the Dedication was written before the 
recently begun habit of laudanum had 
had time to produce any permanent effect 
upon the poet’s mental constitution. Cole- 
ridge’s first experience of laudanum seems 
to have been on November 3, 1796, 
when (he tells Poole) his medical attendant 
prescribed it for the relief of an acute 
attack of neuralgia. He instantly experi- 
enced its positive, as well as its negative 
effects: ‘‘1 take twenty-five drops of 
laudanum every five hours, the ease and 
spirits gained by which have enabled me 
to write you this flighty, but not exag- 
gerating account.” On December 17 fol- 
lowing, he tells Thelwall that neuralgia had 
made “the frequent use of laudanum abso- 
lutely necessary.’’ The Dedication was prob- 
ably written in May 1797. As the poet’s body 
became habituated to the ‘“ angelic poison,” 
there ensued, doubtless, a rapid expansion 


and exaltation of his imaginative faculty, - 


due to those “drops distilled from the well 
of life,” whose power can pierce “ even to 
the inmost seat of mental sight.” 
must recollect that, as De Quincey says, “ it 
is in the faculty of mental vision, it is in the 
increased power of dealing with the shadowy 
and the dark, that the characteristic virtue 
of opium lies.” Of ‘‘ Kubla Khan,” we 
know from Coleridge himself that it was 
the outcome of an opium-dream; and, for 
our part, we do not doubt that some at 
least of the vast and fantastic imagery of 
“The Ancient Mariner” was produced by 
the same agency. Thus, if it be true that 
opium killed the poet in Coleridge, it is 
also no less true that opium developed and 
elicited the poet in him. The same drug 
which, when used occasionally and in 
moderation (as no doubt Coleridge at first 
used it), served to quicken “the vision and 
the faculty divine,” when taken incessantly 
and in excessive quantity (as after the 
settlement at Greta Hall) bred a film which 
was fated never thoroughly to be purged 
from the poet’s mental eye. 

In the Memoir we have noticed but one 
error. ‘Seventeen months” (p. 241) 
should be ‘ thirty-one months.” 

T. Hvurentson, 








Keynotes. By George Egerton. 
Mathews & John Lane.) 


Ix his essay on Balzac, Sainte-Beuve 
speaks of the ‘ topsy-turveydom of human 
worthlessness.” The sentiment underlying 
this phrase is common to many writers, of 
all periods and of all nations. But there is 
& sense in which it is intensely modern; 


(Elkin 


and it is significant that the keenest literary | 


realisation of it is on the part of women. 
That life is “ topsy-turvey ”—in other words 


For we | 





that—as Théophile Gautier, I think, says 
somewhere—chance is a treasure-house of 
atrocious combinations; that the lords of 
misadventure seem paramount; that the 
unexpected is, so to say, all that we can 
safely depend upon—all this is part of 
that universal worldly wisdom sung by the 
Omars and demonstrated by the Scho- 
penhauers of every age. But that there is a 
radical topsy-turveydom, 2 blind struggling, 
a confused array of baffled forces, below 
the mere general mischance of circumstance, 
is a fact which, though foreshadowed by 
Hamlet and all his kin, is only now being 
realised with that poignancy of appre- 
hension which is certainly the most charac- 
teristic note of our /fin-de-siécle imaginative 
literature. At no time has the inner life of 
woman been so clearly, some will say so 
ruthlessly revealed. There are, for those 
whose eyes are opened, signals of profound 
import along the advancing line of humanity; 
and the most eager, the most intent, the most 
determined of the standard-bearers of the 
army of the coming generation are seen to 
be women. It is difficult for those who 
have not pondered the literary expression 
of the suciiones which are now still further 
dividing, and at the same time drawing to 
a closer union, men and women—for those 
who are ignorant of the ccnclusions of such 
iconoclasts as Strindberg, Nietzsche, and 
other dreamers of salvation through anarchy, 
as well as of the more disguised but not less 
significant writings of women throughout 
Europe and the Americas: a Matilde 
Serao in Italy, an Emilia Pardo Bazan 
in Spain, a ‘Rachilde” in France, a 
“George Egerton” (among others) in Eng- 
land—it is difficult for those unobservers 
to realise that we are not only on the 
possible verge of a conflict of utmost 
moment, but that the frontiers of ‘* What 
is’? have been already crossed at a hundred 
places, and that the pioneers of ‘‘ What is 
to be” are fighting and falling, slaying 
stealthily, encroaching steadily, a score 
hurrying in the steps of every “faithful 
failure.” 

This New Spirit, as it is vaguely called, 
demonstrates itself seriously, even in fiction. 
Certainly no more significant book of its 
kind than Keynotes has appeared recently, 
In the clever work of John Oliver Hobbes, 
of Sarah Grand, of Mrs. W. K. Clifford, and 
of other women novelists of the new dispen- 
sation, this spirit is conspicuous, though not 
with the same absolute unreserve, the same 
straightforward frankness of both thought 
and expression, as in the book now under 
review. For there can be no question as to 
the sex of ‘‘ George Egerton.” The touch 
of a woman is recognizable throughout. 
The time is, of course, past when a state- 
ment of this kind would convey a breath of 
condescension, if not of actualdisparagement. 
The very qualities that are commonly taken 
to distinguish the work of a man from that 
of a woman—logical directness of thought, 
firmness of handling, conciseness, and a 
vigcrous individuality in either the use or 
the voluntary renunciation of verbal graces 
—are the qualities pre-eminently possessed 
by ‘‘George Egerton.”” With the exception 
of Mr. George Meredith, there is no writer 


of our day who is more masculine in the | 


quality of her wit, in her peculiar insight 
and directness of style, than John Oliver 
Hobbes; yet in Some Emotions and a Moral, 
in The Sinner’s Comedy, in A Bundle of Life, 
there is the unmistakable suggestion, breath, 
atmosphere, call it what one will, which 
reveals the sex of the author. I read some- 
where the other day that, while the first of the 
stories in Aeynotes, “‘ A Cross Line,” is much 
more like the work of a woman than of a 
man, the three grouped under the general 
title ‘‘ Under the Northern Sky,” could not 
possibly be written by anyone but a man, 
and a man of exceptional, almost brutal 
vigour. This reminds one of the remarks 
made some fifty years ago, when the 
dramatic conception and the still more 
dramatically vigorous exposition of Mr. 
Rochester in Jane Eyre was held to be con- 
clusive evidence as to the male sex of the 
author. If ‘‘George Egerton” is not a 
woman’s woman, still less is she a man’s 
woman. Not only does she go as far in 
outspokenness as is within reason ; but in the 
matter of cynical recognition of what to her 
seem plain facts and obvious deductions, 
“ goes one further,” in this fashion: ‘‘ The 
qualities that go to make a Napoleon— 
superstition, want of honour, disregard of 
opinion, and the eternal I—are oftener to be 
found in a woman than aman.” It is only 
fair to add that this bitter saying is to a 
great extent redeemed by the rider: 
‘Lucky for the world that all these 
attributes weigh as nothing in the 
balance with the need to love if she bea 
good woman, to be loved if she is of a 
coarser fibre.” The story in which these 
words occur is the first, ‘A Cross Line.” 
It is, on the whole, the most representative 
in the book : in its delicate literary art, its 
suggestiveness, its cynicism, its exaggeration 
of general deductions from the particular 
instance, and also in its obliquity of moral 
vision, by which the writer (unless I 
apprehend her meaning wrongly) conveys 
the suggestion that spiritual redemption is 
merely the outcome of a fortuitous happening 
of circumstances. In this story the realisa- 
tion of the mystery of maternity and the 
instinctive stability of womanhood, though 
triumphant in the person of the heroine, 
are called into actuality by the merest 
hazard. Had a physical warning happily 
not intervened, had a serving-maid not been 
confidential, ‘‘ the something white on the 
lilac-bush near the gate” might never have 
been flaunted in farewell, with the result 
that two lives would have been ruined, and 
one depraved. For the real truth of the 
matter is that the heroine of ‘“‘A Cross 
Line” acts worthily and beautifully at the 
last, not so much out of womanly dignity 
and duty as from a sudden diversion of her 
mind from ennui to a new and engrossing 
interest. This may be a true deduction 
from the particular instance: as a typical 
generalisation, it is obviously false. 

Of the first five stories, ‘‘A Cross Line”’ 
and ‘‘ Now Spring has Come” are the most 
carefully wrought. Their insight, their 
nimble movement, their surety of touch 
convince one that in this writer’s work we 
may confidently look for the charm of 
creative art—the spell that no dexterity, no 
mere technical excellence can simulate 
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The “‘ White Elf,” the “ Grey Glove,” the 
‘‘Empty Frame” are slighter; but tke 
slightness of the third is as of flexible 
steel, and of the first as of the flawless 
ware of Murano. The ‘‘Grey Glove” is 
the least satisfactory study in this book of 
studies: not only on account of its inade- 
quately fulfilled motive, technically speak- 
ing, but because of something lacking in 
the perfect wholeness of the primary con- 
ception. The three remarkable closing 
sketches, for they are sketches rather than 
stories, collectively called ‘‘ Under Northern 
Sky,” have a vigour that is almost brutal, 
an intensity that has in it something 
barbaric. The whole series of stories in 
Keynotes might have been grouped under 
the same epithet, for the pervading senti- 
ment is ‘“‘northern” to an exceptional 
degree. ‘George Egerton” has not only 
been influenced by Bjirnsterne Bjirnson 
and other Scandinavian writers, but has 
herself been won by the witchery of the 
North—a witchery that is like none other, 
whose appeal, when felt at all, is irresis- 
tible, and which to those who love it seems 
the most beautiful, the most alluring thing 
in literature. Aeynotes has something of 
this spell brooding over its pages. But, 
after all, the volume is of the nature of 
an introduction. After so remarkable a 
prelude, we must all expect in due time an 
ampler and complete, a really notable book 
from the pen of ‘‘George Egerton.” Ex- 
perience, of course, suggests doubt, but I 
find it impossible not to be sanguine of 
high achievement on the part of this new 
writer. 





Wittiam SHarpe. 





“Tne Srory or tHe Nations,”—Spain: 
being a Summary of Spanish History 
from the Moorish Conquest to the Fall 
of Granada (711-1492, a.v.). By H. E. 
Watts. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Tue biographer of Cervantes and translator 
of the Quijote has here given us a sketch of 
a portion of the history of Spain, which is 
not unworthy of his previous writings. Mr. 
Watts has studied the Spanish chronicles 
and historical documents in the original, 
and has used the best commentaries and 
translations of the Arabic sources; hence 
this volume is very different from the com- 
pilation of a mere book-maker. We fully 
agree with his estimate of the older authori- 
ties in the Preface. Dunham, with all his 
merits— exaggerated as these were by Buckle 
—is truly said to be now entirely out of 
date. Mariana can only rank in Spanish 
history like the earlier editions of Hume do 
in English; nor is Lafuente much more 
satisfactory. Mr. Watts sees too that a vast 
and yearly increasing amount of material 
for Spanish history still needs sifting and 
sorting ; and until this has been done, it is 
impossible to write any history of Spain that 
can be either complete or wholly trustworthy. 
The best Spanish scholars have been, and are 
now, engaged in the collection of this 
material: they are acting most wisely in 
this; much that is irrecoverable has indeed 
already disappeared, but much has been re- 
covered that would be lost but for their 
labours. Mr. Watts is, I believe, the first 





English writer on Spanish history that has 
clearly seen this, and hence his sketch of 
this period is far in advance of anything 
that has been written by his predecessors. 
We may here remark, in dealing with the 
Preface, that the Lspaia Sagrada has now 
reached its fifty-first, instead of its forty- 
seventh, tome. 

It follows from this condition of Spanish 
history that at present hardly any students 
will come to the same conclusions on all 

oints: some will give more weight to one 
ine of evidence, some to another. This 
difference of opinion is inevitable, and one 
can hardly divine which view may even- 
tually be found most in accordance with 
historical truth. Hence the criticisms which 
I venture to offer—except as regards some 
unfortunate slips—are to be {considered 
only as differences of opinion, or differing 
deductions from the same data. 

In a history like that of Spain, throughout 
which the ecclesiastical element has a larger 
share than in that of almost any other 
European country, it is no small merit to 
have seen how independent of Rome in 
early medieval times the Church in Spain 
really was; pp. 158-160 should be carefully 
read in connexion with this. But while 
rightly stating the general fact, our author 
apparently does not perceive or take into 
consideration that the influence of Rome, 
penetrating into Spain by way of France in 
the eleventh century, and superseding the 
Mozarabic (or rather the Isidorian) rite, 
was a part only of the great advance 
in the claims of Rome put forth by 
Hildebrand, and felt as much in Germany, 
France, and England, asin Spain. Nor does 
he seem aware of the counter-miracle (¢/. 
Boletin de la Real Academia de la Historia, 
tomo xv. p. 179 seq.) which balanced that 
in favour of the Mozarabic ritual. In chap. 
vi. p. 146 the wero Viéjo de Castilla, and 
the /uero Real should have been mentioned 
between the Fuero Juzgo and Las Siete 
Partidas. 

Sometimes Mr. Watts departs a little 
from the principles which he has so well 
laid down in his Preface, as when he writes, 
p. 164: “It is the ballads which are the 
basis of all Spanish history; and in Spain 
at least there are no literary documents so 
trustworthy.”’ It would be more correct to 
say that the ballads have been the bane of 
almost all Spanish history as hitherto 
written. They have been far too readily 
accepted as contemporary evidence. There 
is hardly a better test of an accurate 
knowledge of Spanish history and literature 
than to be able to take up a Romancero 
and to assign approximately the real instead 
of the assumed or professed date of the 
several romances. It isa very bold state- 
ment to affirm that any existing Spanish 
ballad is “ at least as old as (the eleventh 
century) Chanson de Roland”; and, though 
this is more a matter of taste, to say that 
the Poema del Cid is of ‘a quality vastly 
higher than the Song of Roland”; vastly 
superior, I grant, it is in historical authority, 
but—in poetic quality ? 

The book falls off somewhat towards the 
end. There is an occasional obscurity or 
confusion in the narrative, which we do not 
observe in the earlier portions. It will be 








difficult, I think, for one who approaches the 
subject for the first time to disentangle the 
narrative on p. 220 and the following pages. 
“The village of Aljubarrota,” south of 
Leiria and not far from the Atlantic, is 
hardly ‘‘a little way within the Portuguese 
frontier.” In the concluding reign of the 
Catholic kings, Mr. Watts does not suffi- 
ciently bring into evidence the vast increase 
which the fall of Granada, the possession 
of an army, and the masterships of the 
Military Orders gave to the royal power 
in Spain. The fatal wound to Spanish 
liberties, though it became apparent only 
after the war of the Comuneros, was really 
inflicted then. Isabel’s son Juan has surely 
a better right to be called the Marcellus of 
Spain than her brother Alfonso. There is 
no evidence that Alfonso would have made 
a better ruler than his sister; while the 
death of her son Juan opened the way for 
the Austrian dynasty, and for all the 
subsequent national misfortunes. 

These minor drawbacks to the enjoyment 
of the last pages of the work do not arise 
from any lack, but from almost too great 
fulness of knowledge. Endea vouring to 
compress too much into his story, the 
writer does not sufficiently consider how it 
would read to one who approaches it with 
no special preparation. Still there need be 
no hesitation in saying that Mr. Watts’s 
summary of Spanish history from 711 to 
1492 is the best that has yet appeared in 
English, and that this volume will take 
very high rank among the best of those 
which have appeared in the sories of ‘‘ The 
Story of the Nations.” 

WENtTWoRTH WEBSTER. 








TWO BOOKS ON HORSES. 


Horse Racing in England: a Synoptical 
Review. By Robert Black. (Bentley.) 


Xenophon’s Art of Horsemanship. Trans- 
lated by M. Morgan, Assistant Professor 
at Harvard University. (Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co.) 


Mr. Brack is a very industrious compiler, 
and any number of old Calendars must 
have been ransacked to bring together the 
detailed information which his book affords. 
I fear that he will be mistaken in thinking 
that his ‘‘ single volume, neither ponderous 
nor unduly expensive,” will meet a public 
want; for little interest can be taken by 
anyone in lists of names of horses and 
owners going back for two hundred years. 
And, unfortunately, Mr. Black’s very in- 
tricate style, with his love for parentheses, 
which often makes his long sentences riddles, 
the meaning of which it is hardly possible 
to discover, mars greatly the interest of 
what might be curious information. 

Mr. Black is full of prejudices. He 
seems to be of opinion that what he calls 
‘“‘ common fellers ” have no right to achieve 
success on the Turf; and his righteous con- 
tempt is poured out without stint against 
oe fighters, ex-saddlers, ex-grooms, 
and ex-journeymen carpenters, who at 
various periods have blossomed into cele- 
brated winners. He indulges also in moral 
remarks on the enormities of Bookmakers, 
as a class, whom he seems to regard as the 
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disgrace of modern racing. I confess I am 
myself more inclined to accept the view of 
the young gentleman at Eton, who when 
the Turf was under discussion at the school 
debating society, remarked that its de- 
struction would be particularly hard on the 
Bookmakers, who were a most respectable 
class and worthy of all encouragement. 
Perhaps when we reach the millennium 
racing may be carried on without betting, 
without Bookmakers, by millionaire owners 
for the benefit of the Hospitals and the 
pleasure of the public. 

Meanwhile, until that blessed era is 
reached, sport is conducted under less 
happy conditions; and Mr. Black, as its 
faithful chronicler, has a fine nose for the 
various scandals which, unfortunately, mark 
its career. There were probably none 
when the Merry Monarch himself rode in 
matches and for twenty pound plates at 
Newmarket. But they were numerous 
enough when, a century later, the then 
Prince of Wales followed the sport of 
kings; and, according to Mr. Black, they 
flourish like funguses in the Victorian era. 

Mr. Black’s synoptical review of horse 
racing is divided into four periods—the first, 
from Charles II. to George II.; the second, 
in the time of George III.; the third, 
for the reigns of George IV. and William 
1V.; and the last, for that of the present 
Queen, when, according to our author, 
the introduction of Mammoth Stakes, the 
apotheosis of jockeys and trainers, and the 
malign influence of ‘‘ bookies,”’ have cast a 
deadly shadow on our national pastime. 


Our second book is a scholarly translation 
of Xenophon’s tract on Horsemanship, 
which, written some centuries before the 
Christian era, remains to this day what it 
was at the first, an admirable practical 
treatise on the subject. This American 
edition is a beautiful specimen of modern 
printing, and is adorned with illustrations 
selected from the sculptures of Pheidias 
and from vase paintings. The translation, 
so far as I have compared it with the 
original, appears to be accurate, and the 
notes afford all necessary assistance to a 
modern reader. 

I think that Mr. Morgan is in error in a 
note (17), in which he states that by yvwoves, 
Xenophon means the milk teeth, and is 
therefore advising against the purchase of 
a horse over five years old. The word 
surely means, what to this day we call the 
marks in the permanent teeth, which tell 
the age of a horse to the age of eight. 

_Mr. Morgan explains in a note, what 
Xenophon calls the Persian fashion of 
putting a rider on his horse, as identical 
with that ‘leg up” by which to the present 
day a jockey is thrown into his seat. A 
light racing saddle would not stand the 
strain of mounting by the stirrup, and there 
is no easier method for either the rider or 
his assistant. Xenophon specially recom- 
mends it for men advanced in years, whose 
Joints are stiff. 
_ There is an admirably practical description 
in Xenophon of what we call a horse’s 
canon bones, and their defects, which Mr. 
Morgan has translated as follows :— 


“The shank bones ought to be stout, for they 


are the supporters of the body ; but they should 
not be thickly coated with flesh or veins; if 
they are, in riding over hard ground, the veins 
would fill with blood, and become varicose, the 
legs would swell, and the flesh recede. With 
this slackening of the flesh, the back sinew 
often gives way, and makes the horse lame” 
(pp. 15, 16). 

In a note the translator claims originality 
for taking w<povy as the back sinew, which 
is, of course, right, and no other interpre- 
tation is permissible. I do not consider his 
rendering of the Greek passage, however, a 
happy one, or even quite correct. Xeno- 
phon’s words are : 

Ei 3 uh, Stay ev oxAdnpois eAdavynra, avdyxn aluaros 
tavta mAnpovaba, Kal Kpiooods yiyver@u, Kal raxv- 
veoOar uty Ta oKéAn, adloracOa dt 7d dépua (De Re 
Equestri, i., 5). 

kptoods is simply what we call a windgall, 
and the following version exactly represents 
Xenophon’s description. ‘If they were, in 
riding on hard ground, the veins would fill 
with blood, windgalls be formed, the legs 
swell, and the skin be puffy.” I never saw 
varicose veins in a horse, nor do I under- 
stand what can be meant by the flesh 
receding, which is not to be found in the 
Greek. The skin separating from the bone 
is what we call a puffy leg. 

Everyone who has been in India will feel 
that the best type of the Pegu pony answers 
exactly to the model adopted by Pheidias for 
the horses on the frieze of the Parthenon. 
On pp. 41 and 68 are full-page illustrations, 
taken from sixth-century Attic monuments. 
The first is of the type of an Indian country 
pony, the last of a Persian horse of the 
present day. 

James Innes Mincury. 








NEW NOVELS. 
Mr. Bailey- Martin. By 
(Heinemann. ) 


How they loved at Grimpat. 
Esler. (Sampson Low.) 

The Burden of Isabel. 
Cobban. In 3 vols. 


Worthington Junior. 


Percy White. 
By E. Rentoul 
By J. McLaren 


(Chatto & Windus.) 
By Edith Sichel. In 


3 vols. (Sonnenschein.) 
Broken Fortunes. By Henry Creswell. In 
3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Her Portrait. By ©. J. Wills. 
Farran & Co.) 


Richard Escott. 
millans. ) 


TueERE is only one fault (setting aside quite 
minor defects of style and manner) which 
we can conceive a competent critic finding 
with Mr. Bailey-Martin. This fault is not 
that Mr. Percy White has inspired himself 
(as he certainly has) at the founts of Barry 
Lyndon and The Fatal Boots; or that his 
hero is a sort of compromise between the 
heroes of these two masterpieces—a more 
timid and modern scoundrel than Barry, 
and a slightly more splendid though not 
intrinsically less base rascal than the victim 
of the monster Stiffelkind. Mr. White 
could have drunk at no fairer fount; and 
it is one of his chief merits that he does 
not do discredit to his nourishment. Mr. 


(Griffith, 


By E. H. Cooper. (Mac- 





Bailey-Martin is the second son of an 


enriched grocer, who determines to make a 
gentleman of him by the authentic and 
well-tried road that leads through a ‘‘ pre- 
paratory establishment for the sons of the 
nobility,” a public school and a university. 
The young man (though there is a time 
when his parent is dissatisfied with him) 
treads this primrose path with a suro and 
seldom straying foot. He makes friends 
in youth with a future peer, and ultimately 
succeeds in marrying the future peer’s sister, 
who, though neither young, nor lovely, nor 
amiable, has a fortune of her own. In order 
to do this he jilts a pretty girl who loves 
him, with, it must be confessed, some better 
reason than, in the case of his predecessor, 
Stubbs was loved. [For Mr. Bailey-Martin 
is a handsome fellow, accomplished, well- 
spoken, well-mannered, and, it would seem, 
no coward in some ways. He even gets into 
Parliament by an excessively audacious use, 
not so much of his wife’s family interest, as 
of sympathy excited by his father-in-law’s 
outrageous treatment, which he provokes 
and bears. All his world looks rosy, when 
a combination of one human and pardon- 
able weakness and divers unpardonable 
crimes ruins him. His human nature can- 
not resist the temptations of a pretty 
American ; and his diabolic nature cannot 
resist the temptation of not merely slight- 
ing and neglecting, but playing mean and 
cruel tricks upon his jealous, ugly, elderly 
wife. His goings-on are detected ; and the 
reader may be left to find out how he is 
just saved from utterly hopeless sccial 
downfall at the cost of his seat and his 
wife’s fortune, and left in a sort of refuge 
for the unscrupulous after all. Mr. White 
has drawn the character extremely well, 
and has arranged the story with remarkable 
success, especially in regard of that one 
amiable weakness of the rascal’s which 
ruins, or nearly ruins him, and which a 
tiro would probably have rejected as out of 
character. The fault, and, so far as we can 
see, the only fault (that Lord Righton, 
Mr. Bailey-Martin’s brother-in-law, is a 
little too much like Lord Cinqbars modern- 
ised is again venial), is that Mr. White has 
not yet fully acquired the great secret of 
ironic handling of the kind. This is 
rather to run the risk of not driving a 
point quite home than that of driving it 
too hard and too far. The general 
scheme of his autobiographic scoundrel’s 
apologetic confession is sound enough ; 
but the book is overweighted as a whole. 
There are many pages which had better 
have been paragraphs, and many para- 
graphs which had better have been sen- 
tences. But this art of not saying too 
much is about the last art learnt: even 
Swift, even Fielding, had it not at first. 
And Mr. Bailey-Martin is the best first 
appearance made by any practitioner of the 
bitter kind of true humour that we re- 
member since Mr. Traill’s first signed prose 
made its appearance in the Dark Blue 
several hundred years (or at least months) 
ago. 

No two books could in certain obvious 
and apparent ways be more different than 
Mr. Bailey-Martin and How they Loved at 
Grimpat. But they are alike in being 





exceptionally good ; and perhaps they are 
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whole book seems to want more “ stirring : thing conceivable (though knolls are usually 
together.” rounded) ; but it is not the same as savoir, 
The same perhaps ungracious criticism | 9% ©9""a’ssance, or scientia, or Kenntniss. This 
P P 8 | is probably not Mr. Cooper’s fault ; and his 


not quite so unlike in their general way of 
looking at the world as may seem to the 
careless. Mrs. Esler’s Village Idylls, though 
for the most part very homely in subject 


(in only one does the heroine ‘‘ proceed a 
marchioness”), are conceived entirely in 
the Romantic style. They mostly have 
happy endings; their morals are as sound 
as the Catechism; and in point of poetical 
justice there is hardly one of their decisions 
which would be reversed by a court of 
appeal composed of Shakspere, Dante, and 
Sir Matthew Hale. Yot there is, as there 
must be in all work that is really good and 
not merely burlesque, a very strong under- 
current of melancholy, and even of satire, 
in the book, which saves it entirely from the 
dangers of mawkishness and rose-pink. 
‘‘Naomi” is perhaps the best of the less 
cheerful tales : and ‘* Betty’s Luck ” the best 
of the lighter. But they are all good, even 
the faintly improbable marchionessing of 
Daisy Wynn; and one of the best com- 
pliments we can pay them is to confess that, 
except sheer, precise, and hearty recom- 
mendation to read, we can say very little 
about them. They have hardly any faults 
—which is monstrously unfair to the 
critic. 

Mr. Cobban’s The Burden of Isabel gives us 
the idea of a book with which a good deal 
of pains has been taken. Nor can it be 
said that these pains have been by any 
means always or altogether lost. I[t is, 
perhaps, scarcely generous to dwell much 
on acertain want of assimilation and in- 
corporation of materials, which are, on the 
whole, good materials, and which have, as 
has been said, been prepared with evident 
care. But we are conscious, we admit, of 
a sense of this want. We are no Puritans 
of the ‘‘ classical” theory, as against under- 
plots and episodes and digressions ; on the 
contrary, we rather like a freely branching 
story. But then the main trunk should 
always bein evidence. We are not quite sure 
that it is so in Zhe Burden of Isabel. The 
heroine, with her puzzlements between a 
homeless though not unlovable opium- 
eating father, a pair of uncles, one of them 
provided with an aunt, and a pair of suitors, 
one of whom is her cousin, a prosperous, 
though rash, young Lancashire merchant 
and manufacturer, and the other a rising 
journalist ; the accompanying fortunes of 
the Suffield family and of the “corner” in 
cotton on which, much to his father’s horror, 
George Suffield embarks, are by no means 
inartificially blended and connected. But 
the reader is never quite sure on which to 
fix his chief attention. So, too, the other 
or travelling uncle and his rascally Indian 
servant, Daniel Trichinopoly (whose lingo, 
by the way, is not unamusing); Suffield the 
elder’s ‘‘ Tame Philosopher”’ or secretary ; 
the pair of scoundrels who, with Daniel’s 
help, nearly ruin the Suffields; Alexander 
Doughty, Isabel’s father’s henchman and 
rather unangelic guardian angel; and, 
lastly, the second pair of lovers, the 
espicgle Euphemia Suffield, and the burly 
Briton, Lord Clitheroe—are all rather above 
the average in interest. Indeed, the only 


is not wholly out of place in regard to 
Miss Sichel’s Worthington Junior, which the 
author has called ‘‘a story of contrasts,” 
and which she might have called, if she 


had chosen, ‘‘a story of East and West.’’ | 


Worthington Junior and his philanderings 
with his two loves, Diana and Fanny; Loo 
of the East End and her philanderings (if 
that mild word befits such robustious pro- 
ceedings) with her two lovers Jim and 
Algy—these are the two pillars of the 
novel ; and, though it would not be fair to 
say that they are unconnected pillars, they 
have little connexion except the author’s 
decision that they shall do duty together. 
A third interest concerns Worthington 
Junior’s friend, Thornleigh, who in his turn 
also comes to be interested in Diana, but 
has entanglements with a widow-woman. 
Here, also, as in Zhe Burden of Isabel, we 
may say that the ingredients are rather 
better than the manipulation. Miss Sichel’s 
hand is a little uncertain. We trust, we 
humbly trust, that no three undergraduates 
either at Oxford or Cambridge ever talked as 
Worthington, Thornleigh, and a friend of 
theirs talk in almost the opening chapter ; 
and elsewhere, also, we find the author 
seemingly attempting things with which 
she is not familiar. But the East-End and 
hospital scenes are decidedly good; there 
is sureness and success in the portrait of 
Fanny Sinclair; and the whole book is 
readable above the average. 


If the complaint just made of two novels 
seems captious, the comparison of a third 
shall explain it. Broken Fortunes does not, 
in detail, contain better things than either 
The Burden of Isabel or Worthington Junior. 
In fact, there is perhaps a little less fresh- 
ness and power in its separate parts than in 
theirs. But as a whole it is infinitely better 
charpenté, and such interest as it has is 
not in the least frittered away. Indeed, we 
have no complaint to make of Mr. Cresswell, 
except that he drowns the person whom we 
like the most of all his characters. However, 
the nicest people do get drowned sometimes, 
no doubt. And so, as with a well-constructed 
novel it is very undesirable to tell anything 
about the story, we shall only recommend 
Broken Fortunes to readers, who will find it 
quite a success of its kind. 


The kind of Dr. Wills’s Jler Portrait is 
so odd that it could not fail to be best 
(or for that matter worst) thereof, seeing 
that we do not know another example. Mr. 
G. A. Storey has accompanied the letter- 
press (if Dr. Wills will pardon that profane 
word) of the history of Phillida Fane with 
a perpetual commentary in the other kind 
of black and white, which is always in- 
teresting, and sometimes, as in the portrait 
of ‘‘ Adelaide,” full of charm. Tho story 
itself is largely busied with studio talk and, 
perhaps, a few studio personalities, though 
none of an offensive kind. 


Against Jichard Escott we have little but | 


the fact that the writer, though he does not 





| history of an unmitigated scoundrel, who had 


an interesting and estimable family, is itself 
by no means unworthy both of esteem and 
interest. Indeed, it speaks well for Mr. 
Cooper that he has contrived to insinuate 


'doubts, whether the scoundrel was after all 


unmitigated or the family amiable and 
interesting. There is a sort of outside 
frame to the story which is rather super- 
fluous; there is some very stale and not 
very strong satire about matrimeny and 
honeymoons and so forth; and the only two 
characters which are devoloped at all, 
those of Escott and his son-in-law the 
Socialist Alford, are not developed enough. 
But apparently they might have been if the 
author had liked, while too many novel 
characters have no capabilities of develop- 
ment in them. 
Grorce SALnTsBury. 








CURRENT THEOLOGY. 


Biblical Essays. By the late J. B. Light- 
foot, Lord Bishop of Durham. Published by 
the Trustees of the Lightfoot Fund. (Mac- 
millans.) This volume, of which about one- 
third has already appeared in print, contains 
the late Bishop Lightfoot’s well-known lecture 
on the internal evidence for the authenticity 
and genuineness of St. John’s Gospel, originally 
published in the Expositor, and now supple- 
mented by two essays printed from lecture 
notes, one on the external, the other on the 
internal evidence. Of these the most im- 
portant is the second on the external evidence, 
which is set forth with unusual fulness and 
completeness. It was the Bishop’s opinion 
that this branch of the evidence had been un- 
duly disparaged even by conservative critics ; 
and believing the authenticity of St. John to 
be ‘the centre of the position of those who 
uphold the historical truth of the record of our 
Lord Jesus Christ given us in the New Testa- 
ment,” he has brought together from every 
quarter of Christendom a host of witnesses, 
orthodox and heretical, to the early and 
scarcely disputed reception of the Fourth 
Gospel, the only exception being the small sect 
of heretics nick-named Alogi by Epiphanius. 
His case would, of course, have n even 
stronger had he been able to make use of the 
discovery, since the latest date appended to 
these lecture notes (1867-1872), of the Arabic 
text of Tatian’s Harmony. But, after all, the 
comparatively early date of the Gospel (A.D. 
100-130) is no longer in dispute; and it is 
possible to admit that it even came from the 
school of John and contained genuine remi- 
niscences of the beloved disciple, without 
accepting as historical all the details in which 
it is so conspicuously opposed to the Synoptics. 
The Bishop, it may be remarked, is only half 
right in classing Unitarians, as distinguished 
from Rationalists, among the assailants of this 
Gospel. The older Unitarians maintained its 
authenticity, but explained away its doctrine 
of the Incarnation. The remaining contents of 
the volume include essays on some of the 
Pauline Epistles, which would have had their 
place in the series of Commentaries projected 
by the Lishop had he lived to carry out his 
intention. 


The Apostolic Age of the Christian Church. 


seem to live west of the Atlantic, divides | By Carl von Weizsiicker. Translated from the 
‘‘knowledge’”’ after the /. 


e/. Now the edge Second and Revised Edition by James Millar. 
of a knowl or knoll is, no doubt, some-' Vol. I. (Williams & Norgate.) This is the 


character of the novel who is distinctly 
“below par” is the journalist Ainsworth, 
who is a prig and a poor creature. But the 
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first instalment of the new series of translations 
projected by Messrs. Williams & Norgate; and 
it will be generally agreed that a better choice 
could not have been made than of a work 
‘‘ which,” remarks the editor, Prof. A. B. 
Bruce, 

‘‘has the merit of being not only able and masterly, 
but extremely interesting, discussing a multitude 
of questions relating to the origin of the Christian 
Church in a manner fitted to engage the attention 
of general readers not less than of professional 
theologians.” 

Prof. Weizsiicker, it is perhaps unnecessary to 
say, is one of the most prominent of the German 
Rationalist school, and follows the traditions 
of Tibingen, where he is professor, in regard 
to the historical value of the Acts and the 
accounts of the Resurrection. Nevertheless, it 
is pleasant to find that Prof. Bruce does not 
shrink from crediting him with ‘‘ a moderation 
and soundness of judgment which are by no 
means common either in Germany or anywhere 
else.” Prof. Weizsiicker’s style, fortunately, 
presents few difficulties to the translator, and 
this seems to be throughout a correct and 
readable version. Another volume will com- 
plete the work. 

Explanatory Analysis of St. Paul’s Epistle to 
the Romans. By H. P. Liddon. (Longmans.) 
The late Canon Liddon was best known as an 
eloquent preacher, but this posthumous work 
shows that he was also an accurate scholar and 
a painstaking student of Scripture. It is a 
very thorough and minute analysis of Paul’s 
great Epistle, accompanied numerous 
observations calculated to elucidate the text, 
which themselves constitute a complete com- 
mentary on the Epistle. The author acknow- 
ledges large indebtedness to Meyer, with whom, 
however, he sometimes comes into conflict, 
notably, e.g., in his reading of the famous verse, 
Rom. ix. 5; and it shows his anxiety to com- 
mit himself to nothing which he had not 
thoroughly tested that he withheld the pub- 
lication of his work for many years, partly at 
least because he was not satisfied with the ex- 
planation he had given of Rom. vii., 14-25. 
The analysis was originally prepared for the 
students attending the lectures which Dr. 
Liddon gave as Ireland Professor of Exegesis 
at Oxford. It is satisfactory to know that the 
book, as it now appears, had been prepared by 
its author for publication. 


The Epistles of St. Peter. By J. Rawson 
Lumby, D.D. (Hodder & Stoughton.) This 
is the latest addition to the Expositor’s Bible. 
Prof. Lumby’s exposition is, perhaps, a little 
prolix, but is, on the whole, clear and to the 
purpose. He accepts, of course, both the 
Epistles as Peter’s, and appeals in support of 
the Second to the authority of the Council of 
Laodicaea, with the remark that “no doubt 
there was evidence then before the assembled 
Fathers which time has now destroyed.” This, 
we should say, is extremely unlikely ; and, 
besides, the sixtieth canon of the Council of 
Laodicaea is itself of doubtful authenticity. 


Pror. A. SaBATIER, of the Ecole Pratique 
des Hautes Etudes, has published (Paris: Im- 
primerie Nationale) an examination of the 
Gospel of Peter in relation to the Canonical 
Gospels. His conclusion is that the new Gospel 
contributes nothing of historical fact to our 
knowledge of the last scenes in the life of 
Jesus; but that, nevertheless, it is of great 
importance as verifying and correcting the 
results of modern criticism. He would date it 
in the reign of Hadrian (117-138), and regard 
it as representing an intermediate stage between 
the Canonical and the Apocryphal Gospels. It 
enables us to discriminate the various stages by 
which the story of the life and death of Jesus 
passed, from oral tradition, through anonymous 
logia, to the final redactions as we now have 





them. He dwells particularly upon the 
evidence now afforded to show that there were 
once two distinct traditions with regard to the 
appearances of Jesus after His Resurrection: 
(1) That of Mark, Matthew (?), and Peter—that 
these took place only in Galilee; (2) tiat of 
Luke—that they took place in or near Jerusa- 
lem. John knows of both traditions, which he 
harmonises and spiritualises. 


Pror. Percy GARDNER has been bold enough 
to publish (Macmillans) a pamphlet propound- 
ing a novel theory upon the origin of the 
Lord’s Supper. First, comparing the accounts 
given in the Gospels with each other and with 
that given by St. Paul (1 Cor. xi. 24), he infers 
that the formula of institution, ‘‘This do in 
remembrance of Me” (found only in Luke), 
and also the comparison of bread and wine to 
Jesus’s body and blood (found in Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke), were borrowed from St. 
Paul. Then, arguing from the words with 
which St. Paul introduces his account, ‘I 
myself received from the Lord,” he concludes 
that St. Paul intended to imply that it was 
revealed to him personally in a vision, and not 
derived from any tradition or document. In 
other words, the Sacrament (as distinguished 
from the Agape) is based, not upon an 
historical fact recorded by an eye-witness, but 
upon the inspired imagination of St. Paul. 
Prof. Gardner takes pains to show that such a 
theory is consistent with St. Paul’s special 
system of teaching, and also with the general 
development of religious thought. Finally, he 
makes one more most ingenious suggestion : 
that St. Paul possibly derived the idea of a com- 
memorative repast from the central feature in 
the Eleusinian mysteries, with which he must 
have become acquainted during his residence at 
Corinth. No evidence, however, is adduced to 
prove that such a commemorative repast did 
form the central feature in the Eleusinian 
mysteries. If any should be shocked by the pro- 
positions here baldly summarised, we can assure 
them that they will not find anything irreverent 
in Prof. Gardner’s statement of them. He 
goes so far as to say that he should himself 
regard them with horror, if they did not seem 
to him to be fully reconcileable with the 
Christian faith. 


READERS of Dr. Dillon’s article in the Con- 
temporary Review, in which the researches of 
Prof. Bickell, of Vienna, on the origin of 
Ecclesiastes (but not on Buddhism) are popu- 
larised, will be glad to learn that for two 
shillings they can obtain this clever critic’s 
German translation of the Book of Job “in its 
original form,” according to the indications of 
the strophes, the metre, and the Septuagint 
(with the help of the Sahidic version). The 
translation is in the metre of the original text, 
and addresses itself to the educated reader. 
We have already an English version in the 
“rhythm” of the original (Zhe Poetry of Job, 
by Prof. Gilbert, of Chicago, 1889), so that 
both the rival theories on the verse-form of the 
original can be to some extent appreciated by 
the English reader. The title of Prof. Bickell’s 
new work is Das Buch Job(Wien: Carl Gerold’s 
Sohn). His corresponding edition of the 
Hebrew text was noticed in the ACADEMY for 
January 27. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. GEORGE ALLEN will publish in the 
course of next month a new book by Mr. 
Ruskin, entitled Verona and other Lectures, 
delivered principally at the Royal and London 
Institutions between 1870 and 1883. It will 
be illustrated with a frontispiece in colour, and 
ten ——— plates from drawings by the 
author. 





THE next volume in the series of ‘‘ Rulers of 
India,” which the Clarendon Press announce 
for immediate publication, will be Sir Thomas 
Munro: and the British Settlement of the 
Madras Presidency. The author is Mr. John 
Bradshaw, editor of Milton, Gray, and Gold- 
smith in the Aldine edition of the British Poets. 


Messrs. Biiss, SanDs & FostER have made 
arrangements with the editor of ‘‘ A Son of the 
Marshes”’ and Prof. Boulger for the joint 
production of twelve monthly volumes, to be 
entitled The Country Month by Month. Mr. 
Lockwood Kipling has supplied a design for 
the cover. C) t pin will appear on 
March 1, and will be descriptive of that month. 


Messrs. W. H. ALLEN & Co, will publish in 
the spring a new work by Mr. W. M’Cullagh 
Torrens, on the History, Origin and Growth of 
Government by Cabinets, from the Union with 
Scotland to the Acquisition of Canada and 
Bengal. 

Mr. T. FisderR UNWIN will publish immedi- 
ately, in connexion with the Irish Literary 
Society, a volume of addresses under the title 
of The Revival of Irish Literature. These will 
include two lectures by Sir Charles Gavan 
Duffy, delivered within the last two years ; 
one by Mr. George Sigerson, on ‘Iri-h 
Literature : Its Origin and Environment”’ ; and 
one by Dr. Douglas Hyde, on “The Necessity 
for de-Anglicising Ireland.” 

Messrs. W. & R, CHAMBERS have in the press 
a handy and popular Gazetteer of the World, 
Topographical, Statistical, and Historical. 


Mr. Exxior Stock will publish immediately, 
uniform with the ‘‘ Book-Lover’s Library,” 
First Editions of American Authors, ® manual 
for book-lovers, edited by Mr. H. Stuart Stone. 


To-pay will be published the late Mr. 
Wolcott Balestier’s posthumous novel, entitled 
‘Benefits Forgot,’ which has recently been 
runring in the Century Magazine. 


Messrs. F. V. Wuire & Co., will publish, 
this month the following novels: A Great 
Temptation, by Dora Russell, in three volumes ; 
An Unsatisfactory Lover, by Mrs. Huagerford ; 
and a cheap edition of Interference, by B. M. 
Croker, in picture boards. 


Mr. HEINEMANN will bring out immediately 
a one-volume edition of Mr. Charles Godfrey 
Leland’s Memoirs. 


Mr. Witmor Harrison’s book on Memorable 
Edinburgh Houses, published last autumn, is 
already out of print. It will probably be issued 
in a popular form during the spring. 


Messrs. W. & R. CHAMBERS announce a 
modernised edition of their Jlocution, the 
readings and recitations for which have been 
per were by Mr. R. C. H. Morison. While the 
standard passages from the older writers have 
been retained, many pieces by living authors 
which have not before appeared in similar 
collections have been added. Among the new 
names are those of T. B. Aldrich, Alexander 
Anderson, J. M. Barrie, R. J. Burdette, Austin 
Dobson, Bret Harte, Jerome, Rudyard Kipling, 
Q., George Macdonald, E. F. Turner, Mark 
Twain, &c. 

Messrs. Hutrcuinson & Co. bave in the 
press a second edition, in three volumes, of 
the novel by “ Iota,” entitled A Yellow Aster. 


At the London Institution, on Monday next, 
at 5 p.m., Mr. I, Gollancz will give a lecture on 
‘“‘ English Bards of the Welsh Marches.” 


THe Indian Magazine for February (Con- 
stable) gives a list of natives of India at present 
sojourning in Great Britain. The total is 306, 
as compared with 207 three years ago. There 
is a notable increase poy Pag ng vemy ney 
who now number 93; and in those from 
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the Punjab and Burma. Bengal (101) and 
Bombay (99) are almost equally represented ; 
but we are surprised to learn that there are 49 
from the Punjab, as compared with only 17 
from the North-West; and that Burma (11) 
has almost as many as Madras (13). Ofcourse, 
the great majority are living in London, and 
studying law. Medicine, however, is fairly 
well represented; and we are pleased to find 
a good many studying engineering. It seems 
that Cambridge has 45 Indian students, while 
Oxford has only 3. The number returned as pre- 
paring for the I.C.S. Examination is 24, fairly 
distributed between the several provinces. 
There are also 7 Indian boys at English public 
schools, such as Harrow and Rugby. The 
number of Christians among the total seems to 
be 19. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Pror. Avoaust WEISMANN has been ap- 
pointed by the Vice-Chancellor to be Romanes 
Lecturer at Oxford this year. The lecture 
will be delivered in the Sheldonian Theatre on 
Wednesday, May 2. His two predecessors, it 
will be remembered, were Mr. Gladstone and 
Prof. Huxley. 


BisHor BARRY has been appointed Hulsean 
Lecturer at Cambridge for the year 1894-5, 


In Convocation at Oxford next Tuesday, a 
new statute will be promulgated, conferring 
upon demonstrators and other assistants in 
laboratories a right of appeal to the vice- 
chancellor, in the event of their dismissal by 
the professor who appoints them. 


Ir appears that the income of the Indian 
Institute at Oxford is inadequate to meet the 
necessary expenditure. Itis therefore proposed 
to apply £50 a year out of the surplus income 
of the Boden Fund towards the general 
expenses, and further to defray the cost of 
fabric repairs out of the General Fund of the 
University. In this connexion it may be worth 
mentioning that this year no candidate has been 
found of sufficient merit to qualify for the 
Boden scholarship in Sanskrit. 

Pror. H. H. Turner will deliver his 
inaugural lecture as Savilian professor of 
astronomy at Oxford on Friday, February 
23. His subject is ‘The International 
Photographic Chart of the Heavens ” ; and the 
lecture will be illustrated by lantern slides. 


Dr. H, Goupy, the new regius professor of 
civil law, will also deliver his inaugural lecture 
on the following day (Saturday), his subject 
being ‘‘ The Fate of the Roman Law North and 
South of the Tweed.” 


Mr. T. H. Ricues, of Caius, has been ap- 
pointed by the special board for biology at 
Cambridge to occupy a table at the Zoological 
Station at Naples for five months. 


THE list of pictures bequeathed by Mrs. 
Combe to the University of Oxford is printed 
at length in the University Gazette, and their 
value is described by H. G. W. in the Oxford 
Magazine. By Holman Hunt, there are no 
less than nine works, ranging over a period of 
forty years. These include ‘A Family of 
Converted Britons succouring Christian Priests 
in their Escape from the Druids” (1850), and 
‘London Bridge on the Night of the Marriage 
of the Prince of Wales ” (1863), which contains 
several portraits among the crowd. By Millais, 
there are three, of which the most notable is 
**The Return of the Dove to the Ark ” (1851) ; 
by Rossetti, only one, ‘‘ Dante’s Celebration of 
Beatrice’s Birthday ” ; and two by another less 

nown member of the pre-Raphaelite Brother- 
nood, C, A. Collins. There are also two oil- 


aintings by Bonington, two water-colour 


(both landscapes), and a bust of Mr. Combe, by 
Woolner. By the terms of the bequest, the 
collection must be kept together in one room in 
the University Galleries, where it is hoped they 
will be placed on view ty the end of the 
present week. 


Tuer Archbishop of Canterbury has conferred 
the degree of D.D. upon the Rev. John Julian, 
author of the Dictionary of Hymnology, and the 
degree of M.A. upon the Rev. Alexander 
James Harrison, in recognition ‘of his lectures 
on ‘‘ The Evidences of the Christian Faith.” 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


PRECIPICE, SEA, AND SKY. 
(Inscription on a Mountain at the furthest accessible 
point.) 

Terror dwells here, unneighbour’d and alone ! 
Thus on the swart rock’s face, 
With lifted arm by upward currents blown, 
My signature I trace. 
Terror dwells here, and from this barrier’s height, 
This giant shadowy form 
Peers thro’ the clear and golden evening light, 
More sinister in sunshine than in storm, 
And shouts to earth and heaven, to sea and shore, 
No further, and no more ! 
GEORGE DOUGLAS. 








OBITUARY. 
ROBERT MICHAEL BALLANTYNE. 


Last week we briefly recorded the death of 
Mr. R. M. Ballantyne, the most popular writer 
of stories for boys of our time. In October 
he went abroad to spend the winter at Tivoli ; 
but it was at Rome that he died, having gone 
thither a few days before, in company with his 
daughter. 

He was a son of Alexander Ballantyne, the 
youngest of the brothers who formed the firm 
of printers at Edinburgh, eo unfortunately as- 
sociated with Sir Walter Scott. He used himself 
to tell how his father was employed to copy for 
the press the early novels of the Waverley series, 
because his handwriting was least known to the 
compositors. His eldest brother, James Robert, 
has left aname honoured among Orientalists as 
principal of the Sanskrit College at Benares, 
and afterwards librarian to the India Office. 
Another brother, John, who won distinction as 
an artist, is still living. 

R. M. Ballantyne was born at Edinburgh 
in April, 1825, so that he had nearly 
reached his sixty-ninth year. When a boy 
of sixteen, he entered the service of the Hud- 
son Bay Company, in which he remained 
for about six years. His first two books 
were both based upon personal experiences 
among the fur-traders and Indians of the 
North West; and some of his later stories 
go back to the same region. The total number 
of volumes that bear his name must be little 
short of one hundred. In the last, which was 
published just before Christmas, he - an 
account of the pains he took to verify his facts, 
when describing adventures by land or sea. 
He was an active supporter of the volunteer 
movement in its early days, and he possessed 
no mean skill with his pencil. His death is 
greatly mourned by a large circle of friends at 
Harrow-on-the-Hill, where he had made his 
home. J. 8. C. 


HENRY GOLDSMITH. 


AN accomplished expert in « province of legal 
archaeology now little cultivated has recently 
passed away in the person of Mr. Henry Gold- 
smith. After an education at University College 
School, he became at an early age the assistant 
of the late Sir William Hardy, who united with 





wings by David Cox, two by William Hunt 


his functions as Keeper of the Records of the 





Duchy of Lancaster an extensive practice as 
@ legal antiquary, and stood at the head of his 
profession as an authority upon peerage law. 
Under his guidance Mr. Goldsmith became 
thoroughly conversant with that recondite and 
technical branch of study. There have been 
few disputed claims to the dignity of a peer 
tried within the last thirty years in which his 
services were not required. When Sir William 
Hardy abandoned private practice, Mr. Gold- 
smith commenced working upon his own 
account, The natural modesty of his character, 
however, and the extreme deference which he 
paid to the claims of others, prevented his 
attaining that professional rank to which his 
acumen and scholarship justly entitled him. 
His humility only endeared him the more 
to the friends who knew his worth. He was 
further commended to their sympathy by the 

tient fortitude with which, during the last 

fteen years of his life, he withstood the 
assaults of a painful and probably incurable 
malady. There are none of his intimates who 
will not feel, with the writer of these lines, 
that their limited circle of trusted associates 
is sensibly narrowed now that aw left it. 

. G. H. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


TuE first number of the [evue de Paris (Lon- 
don: Asher) may be said to satisfy the high 
anticipations which the prospectus had aroused. 
It opens with an instalment of hitherto unpub- 
lished letters, addressed by Balzac to the Russian 
countess who ultimately became his wife. Next 
follows the picturesque description of a visit to 
the convent of Loyola among the Basque 
mountains, by Pierre Loti. The novelists are 
the Parisian Gyp, and the Italian Gabriel 
d@’Annunzio. The personal sketch is of the very 
newest Academician, M. Ferdinand Brunetiére. 
But what will most attract English readers is 
the advance chapter from Renan’s posthumous 
volume on Philo the Jew. First, we have an 
inimitable sketch of the philosopher and his 
theology, with this comment on the contra- 
dictions involved : 

‘** L’histoire de l’esprit humain est pleine de ces 
pieux contresens. Ce que faisait Philon il y a dix- 
neuf cents ans, c’est ce que font de nos jours tant 
d’esprits honn¢tes, dominés par le parti pris de ne 
pas abdiquer les croyances qui se présentent 4 eux 
comme ayant un caractére ancestral. On risque 
les tours de prestidigitation les plus périlleux pour 
concilier la ra‘zon et la foi. Aprés avoir obstiné- 
ment nié les résultats de la science, quand on est 


forcé l’évidence, on fait volte-face et l'on dit 
avec désinvolture : Nous le savions avant vous.” 


We must not omit to mention a graceful article, 
telling the romantic story of the poet king of 
Scotland, James I., by M. Jusserand. 

In the Boletin of the Real Academia de la 
Historia for January, F. Coello continues his 
study of the Roman road from Chincilla to 
Zaragoza : studies which will be most useful to 
future explorers, showing the many points 
which still remain tobe examined. Padre Fits 
prints and discusses Roman inscriptions and 
Hebrew epitaphs, remarking how many of 
these latter are inverse. Ribeiro de Vasconcellos 
gives, in Portuguese, a pleasant account of the 
life of Suarez in the university of Coimbra 
(1597-1617). Mention is made of bis contro- 
versy with James I., and of the burning of his 
book at St. Paul’s, London. Fernandez y 
Gonzalez describes an Arabic MS., and gives 4 
quotation from it, showing that Count Julian 
was governor of Ceuta and of Algeciras. 
Fernandez Duro fixes by a contemporary 
record, compared with other notices, the death 
of Columbus at Valladolid, on the eve of te 
Ascension, May 20, 1506. The same document 
mentions the landing (June 8, 1512) of 10,000 
English at Fonterabia to help against the King 





of France. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE SEPTUAGINT versus THK HEBREW TEXT 
OF THE BIBLE. 


IV. 
Athenaeum Club. 
In my preceding letter I brought together 
the views of some of the most competent 
scholars of modern times, who have specially 
examined the respective merits of the Masoretic 
and the Greek texts of the Book of Jeremiah, 
and who agree that the Greek text is 


much to’be preferred and that the Hebrew is 
marked by numerous alterations, 
tions, &e, 


interpola- 





I should now like to prosecute the inquiry 
somewhat further. The last chapter of Jere- 
miah has been a puzzle to most of the com- 
mentators. It has nothing to do with the 
earlier part of the Book, and is merely a 
transfer of a long passage from the Book of 
Kings, or from the original authority of the 
Book of Kings, and is appended to the 
prophecies apparently @ propos of nothing. 
The text of Jeremiah concludes with the last 
verse of the previous chapter, which reads ‘‘ So 
far the words of Jeremiah,” proving not only 
that this was the terminus of the particular 
narrative, but that the whole Book was a com- 
pilation. We cannot explain the presence of 
this apparently inconsequent chapter from the 
Hebrew text of the Bible. If we turn to the 
Septuagint, however, we have a very promising 
clue. In that version the Book of Lamenta- 
tions does not begin in the abrupt way in 
which it does in the Hebrew Bible,“but with 
the following exordium :— 


**And it came to pass after Israel had been 
carried away captive, and Jerusalem made 
desolate, Jeremiah sat weeping, and lamented this 
lamentation over Jerusalem, and said.” 


In regard to this initial clause, which is the 
only material variation between the Hebrew 
and Greek texts of the book. Dr. Payne 
Smith speaks as follows : 


“* Ttis scarcely ible that the LX X.,inamatter 
like this, can have made a mistake, and the 
tradition, which they have embodied in this verse, 
was apparently received also by the Jews of 
Palestine: for Josephus says (Antig. x. 5) that 
Jeremiah composed a dirge for Josiah’s funeral, 
‘ which remains unto this day.’ These last words 
go far to prove that Josephus identified the 
Lamentation spoken of in 2 Chronicles xxxv. 25, 
with our present book. So, too, the book is attri- 
buted to Jeremiah in the Targum of Jonathan, in 
the Talmud (Baba Bathra xv. 1), and in the Syriac 
version (at the beginning and end of ch. v.).’’ 


The same view is also held by Wellhausen. 

But this is not all. Ifthe verse be, as these 
authorities affirm, perfectly trustworthy on 
these grounds, it becomes much more interest- 
ing when we find that it in fact continues and 
completes the narrative in the last chapter of 
Jeremiah; and that the whole forms a very 
proper and a.very interesting preface to the 
Lamentations which follow. 

It is true that in many—nay, in most—of 
the Greek codices, the Book of Baruch inter- 
venes between the text of Jeremiah and that of 
Lamentations ; but this is only another proof of 
the fact referred to more than once in these 
letters, that the codices in question, instead of 
representing the Septuagint, represent in many 
cases one of the later Greek versions on the 
eclectic text of Origen. The true order in this 
case has, however, been preserved in some 
Greek MSS. ; in the Vulgate, which derived it 
doubtless from the ante-Hieronymian Itala ; 
and in our own English Bibles. 

This explanation of the occurrence of the 
last chapter of Jeremiah where it is found, and 
of its contents, seems so reasonable that it is 
strange it has not been generally adopted, 
although pointed out long ago. It is another 
case of the tendency of microscopic criticism 
sometimes to displace the criticism derived from 
everyday wisdom. So far as we can gather, 
the Fathers who wrote before Origen and who 
quote Lamentations quote it as the work of 
Jeremiah, and make no distinction at all; and 
it seems to me plain that in the original Septua- 
gint it ran continuously on after Jeremiah, and 
was only separated by the Rabbis at a later 
time and transferred to the Hagiographa. 

The evidence is also very strong that 
originally Lamentations was directly and con- 
tinuously followed by the Book of Baruch. 
Jerome rejected Baruck because, as he says, it 





——— 


ever, a misleading statement. We are expressly 
told in the Apostolical Constitutions, written 
in the third century, that the Book of Baruch 
was read in the synagogues. It will be 
remembered that in ch. i., v. 14, it is expressly 
said that the Book was to be read in the 
Temple.’ Jerome’s statement probably refers to 
the practice of his day in Palestine. It is 
quoted and used by the fathers who wrote 
before Origen, and apparently always treated 
as an integral part of Jeremiah. Athenagoras, 
who died in A.D. 177, cites Baruch without 
hesitation as a prophet (see Leyat. pro Christ. 
9. Irenaeus, who died in 202, cites Baruch 
under the name of Jeremiah (see Adv. Har. v. 
35, 1). Clement, who died in 200, also quotes 
Baruch (see Puedag. II. 3); so does Dionysius 
of Alexandria. Origen certainly treated Baruch 
as an integral part of Jeremiah. 

Again, there can be no doubt that the Greek 
Baruch is a translation from the Hebrew. 
In his article on “‘ Baruch” in the Hneylopaedia 
Britannica, Dr. Davidson urges that the number 
of Hebraisms it contains (which are sometimes 
so peculiar that they cannot be resolved into the 
authorship of a Greek-speaking Jew) point to 
the Book having had a Hebrew original, which 
had gone into disuse and been supplanted by 
the Greek version in Jerome’s day. He also 
urges certain features in the Book as pointing 
to its Palestinian origin. He further points out 
that in the Hexaplar Syriac version there are 
continual references in the margin to the 
Hebrew, showing that, in Theodoton’s time, the 
Hebrew text was still extant. The Septuagint 
version agrees so entirely in construction, 
phrases, and words with that of Jeremiah that 
there cannot be very much doubt that, as Dr. 
Davidson says, it was made by the same person 
who translated the latter. 

Appended to Baruch in many MSS. and 
forming the 6th chapter of the Book is the 
so-called Epistle of Jeremiah. Although Dr. 
Davidson denies its Hebrew origin, Welte (see 
Herbs’s Finleitung, 1st part, 14 and 15) and 
Reusch produce arguments to show it was 
originally written in Hebrew. The 4th verse 
of the letter is supposed to have been the 
origin of the allusions in Maccabees ii. 
3-5. The letter, like the rest of the Book of 
Baruch, was treated in the Septuagint as an 
integral part of the work of Jeremiah, and it is 
specially named by Origen when he reports the 

ebrew Canon of his time. The arguments are 
cumulative, and they seem to converge upon 
one conclusion : namely, that when the Septua- 
gint translation was made, the so-called Book 
of Jeremiah included Lamentations, Baruch, and 
the Epistle of Jeremy, that the disintegration 
of the text and the distributing of its contents 
among sections of the Bible to which different 
authority attached was the work of the 
refining and Rabbinical criticism of the latter 
part of the second century ; and that here (as in 
the cases cited in previous letters) we shall do 
well to return to the Greek text as nearly as 
we can, instead of tying ourselves to the text 
preserved by the Masorets as the revisers of the 
Old Testament did, and as Protestant Theology 
has so persistently done since it championed 
the views of Jerome against thoseof Augustine 
on the subject of the Canon. This view is not 
new: it is an old view, and it has the supreme 
advantage of having been the matured view of, 
perhaps, the most learned and acute textual 
critic of modern times, Lagarde. 

I have not yet tinished my subject, but my 
present letter is long enough. 

Henry H. Howorru. 








SIR “HOMAS MORGAN. 
Oxford : Feb. 8, 1894. 
The following letter from Sir Thomas Morgan 
to Dr. Samuel Barrow settles a question which 





no longer existed in Hebrew. This is, how- | 





has been much discussed—viz., the authenticity 
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of Morgan’s narrative of his campaigns in 
Flanders. It was first published in 1699, 
under the title of ‘‘A Relation of Major- 
General Sir Thomas Morgan’s progress in 
France and Flanders, with the six thousand 
English in the years 1657 and 1658, at the 
taking of Dunkirk and other important places ; 
as it was delivered by the General hin.self.”’ 
It is reprinted in both the Harleian Miscellany 
and the Somers Tracts. Godwin, in his History 
of the Commonwealth, iv. 547, pronounces the 
narrative entirely fictitious ; but whatever be 
the merits of the statements it contains, there is 
no sufficient reason for doubting that it was 
written, or more probably dictated, by Morgan 


himself, 
C. H. Frrarn, 


** EGERTON MS. 2618, Fo. 127. 

66 Sr 

‘*Since I see you, I have drawne a foule 
Draught of all my proceedings in France and 
Flanders with the 6000 English, and if you have 
the conveniency to step hither, that you may see 
them before my Man writes them faire over, it will 
doe well ; the sooner you come, the better it will be, 
teeing you are so desircous to have a viewe of them. 
I shall not need to ad further but that I am 
** Your very Loving Friend 

and Serv‘ 
** Tho Morgan.”’ 


** Endorsed] 1675. Maj* Gen! St Thomas Morgan 
to D' Barrow, whodesired him todraw 
up the acco’ of the services of the 
6000 English who were sent by 
Cromwell to joine the French Army, 
& were at y® battle, and takeing of 
Dunkirke c.’’ 

** | Addressed | *“* For 

‘*My Agsured Friend 
** Docto® Barrow 
** at the Goldne Key nigh the 


©1675 





** Savoy in y° 
** Strand 
‘* These.” 
AN ANCIENT POSTURE OF PRAYER. 


London : Feb. 10, 1894. 


Mr. Whitley Stokes does not mention that 
the custom of praying with the arms extended 
sideways is still in use. 

Two years ago, in the Republic of Mexico, 
Indians might occasionally be seen kneeling 
facing the altar, with their arms loosely ex- 
tended, with the elbows slightly bent, and the 
hands raised to about the level of the ear. 
I only remember seeing this attitude ad .pted 
by men, never by women, or by people of other 
than Indian blood; and I do not think that I 
ever saw them employ it standing. 

Another unusual sight in Mexico is the 
frequent representation of the three persons of 
the Trinity in a picture. 

Among the Mexicans living at Walsenburg, 
in Southern Colorado, there existed lately a 
small body of Flagellants. An adobe building 
in the form of a coffin was peinted out to me as 


belonging to them. 
A. W. W. B. 
APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK, 


&v —, Feb. 18,4p.m. Sunday Lecture: “ The History 
ad Mys ery of Writing,” by Mr. G. Wotherspoon. 








7.00 p.m. Ethical: ‘ Self-assertion and Self-Denial,”’ | 
* English | 


by Mr. ‘Mackenzie. 
Mounam, Feb. 19, 5 p.m. London Institution: 
Bards of the Welsh Marches,” by Mr. I. Gollancz 
5p.m. Iiellenic: 
of — by Mr. H. Stuart Jones. 
er Royal Acacemy: ‘‘Greek Sculpture, I., 
occa) gi,” by Mr. A. 8. Murray. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “The 
Dremseiive Treatment of Artificial Foliage,” I., by Mr. 
Hugh Stannus 

8 p.m. Vic ‘toria Institute : ‘‘The Physical Concep- 
om of Nature. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian : “The ‘yo - the Soul 
in Plato and Aristotle,” by Mr. B. Bosanque 
Tu — Feb. 20, ~ Royal Institution : * Locomotion 
oe in Plants and Animals,” VI., by Prof. 





“A Reconstruction of the Chest | 


7.45 p.m. Statistical : ‘‘ Ocean Highways. ia relation 
to the Food and Wages of Great Britain,” by Lord George 
Hamilton. 

8p.m. Civil Wa ion, “ F by 
| Hydraulic Pressure,” by Mr. Italo Har Hart t Tweid 


8p.m. Society of Arts: “The Arts and Industries 
of Belgium and the Antwerp Exhibition, 1894,” by M. 
Edouard Séve. 


8.39 p.m. Zoological: * A Method ef Preserving 7 
tain Invertebrata for Museum Exhibition,” by Dr. R. 
Shufeldt ; ‘* A Collection of Lind-Shells from the cont 
Islands, Gulf of Siam,’’ by Dr. O. F. Von Moel'endorff ; 
“A Listof the Hemiptera Heteroptera of the Families 
Anthocoridae and Ceratocombidae, collected by Mr. H. H. 
Smith in the Island of &t Vincent, with Descriptions of 
new Genera and Species,” by Prof. P R. Uhler. 

Wepnespay, Feb. 21, 8 p.m. Bociety of Arts: oe 
as without Wires,” by Mr. W. H. Pree 

~~ Geological: ** The Relations of the Basic and 
Acid Rocks of the Tertiary Volcanic Series of the Inner 
Hebrides,” by Sir Archibald Geikie; ‘‘The Genus 
Naiadites, as occurring in the Coal-Formation of Nova 
Scotia,” by Sir J. W. Dawson and Dr. Wheelton Hind. 
8 p.m. Microscopical: ** Fucitrogus igdymenice 
a Gall-producing Copepod.” by Prof. G. 8. Brad 

8p.m. Meteorological: ** Temperature, Rainfall, and 
Sunshine at Las Palmas, Grand Canary,” by Dr. J 
Cleasby Taylor; ** Report on the Phenological Observa- 
tions for 1893,”" by Mr. Edward Mawley; *‘ Comparative 
Observations with two Thermometer Screens at Ilfra- 
combe,” by Mr. William Mariott. 

8p.m. Folk-Lore: “Gipsy Fairy Tales from 
Roumania,” by the Rev. Dr. Gaster; Report of the 
Ethnological Committee, by Mr. E. W. Brabrook. 

8 p.m. Elizabethan: “Slang in the Days of Queen 
Elizabeth,” by Mr. A. C. Hayward. 

Tuurspay, Feb. 22, 3 p.m. Royal Institution : ** The Past 
and Future of Mountain Exploration,” IIL, by Mr. W. M. 
Conway. 

7 p.m. London Institution: ‘‘ Opera: its Evolution 
and ~_— Tendency,” by Mr. Lionel Monckton. 

p.m. Royal Academy: * Greek Sculpture, II, 
Btelne, ” by Mr. A. 8. Murray. 

8p. m. Electrical Engineers: ‘‘ A Method of Testing 
the Magnetic Qualities of Iron,” by Mr. Gisbert Kap wane i 
** Parallel Working through Long Lines,” by Mr. W 


— 

m. United Service Institution: . Coast- 
Lands Yt the North Atlantic,’ VIL, by Mr. H. J. Mac- 
in - 


p.m. Antiquaries. 
Fripay, Sept Poh 3p.m. Society for the Preservation of the 
Monuments of Ancient Egypt. 

5 pm. Physical: ‘A Method of determining Re- 
fractive Indices,”’ by Mr. Littlewood ; ** A Ne # Electrical 
Theorem,”’ by Mr. T. H. rr gat “The Attachment 
of Quartz Fibres,” by Prof. C. V. Boys. 

8 p.m. Amateur Scientific : Annusl — Meeting, 
a Address, by Mr. J. D. Hard 

8 p.m. Viking Ciub: * Whale- hunting in Shet- 
land, ” by the Rev. A. Sandison. 
9 p.m. Royal \eetitetion 
Electric C urrents,’’ by Prof. Silvanus P. Thompson. 
Barurpay, Feb. 24, 3 p.m. Royal Institution : * Light,’’ IIT., 
by Lord Rayleigh. 
3.45 p m 


“Transformations of 


Botanic : Fortnightly General Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 


The Story «f our Planet. By T. G. Bonney. 
(Cassells.) 


Turex fossil shells, picked up in the south- 
east of England, form the starting-point of 
the professor’s story. Placed in the witness- 
box, one after another, they testify, without 
hesitation, to striking changes in the fauna, 
in the climate, and in the geographical 
conditions of that part of the country from 
which they were disinterred. It is the 
| object of this volume to explain the nature 

of such changes and the means by which 
| | they have been brought about: to set forth 

the broad conclusions of modern geology 

and the methods by which these conclusions 
‘have been reached. But all this is done, 
not in the detailed and systematic manner 
of our larger text-books, nor in the simple 
style of our introductory manuals. The 
| book, in fact, occupies a position inter- 
mediate between these extremes. It is 
popular in the best sense of the word. 
The cultured reader may here listen to the 
Story of our Earth, as told by one who 
speaks on many points with the authority 
of an criginal observer, and on all points 
_ with the freedom of an independent thinker 
and the elegance of an accomplished scholar. 
| Itmight be supposed that the history of our 














planet would cannentanie open with some 
reference to our knowledge of the physical 
origin of the earth. But natural as such a 
course seems, there are grave objections to 


be urged against it. The farther we recede 
in geological time, the more scanty and the 
more obscure are the records of the rocks; 
and in delving down we at last reach a 
point where positive knowledge gives way 
to mere speculation. The geologist pins his 
faith on the venerable promise, ‘‘Speak to 
the earth and it shall teach thee.” But 
when he seeks the very beginnings of the 
earth’s history, he smites the rocks only to 
find that therocks are dumb; and he has then 
simply to lay down his hammer, and listen 
with meekness at the feet of the astronomer 
and the physicist. It is, therefore, not 
without good reason that Prof. Bonney, 
avoiding at the outset all obscure and 
speculative topics, allows the reader to 
get half through the volume before he 
deals with the dark problem of the origin 
of our planet, and introduces him to the 
inevitable nebular hypothesis. 

Respecting the earliest known rocks, those 
of the Archaean era, the author has much 
to say; and those who know his devotion 
to the study of the world’s ‘“ foundation- 
stones”’ will turn with peculiar interest to 
this chapter. On the vexed question of the 
age of the crystalline schists he delivers his 
opinion in these terms, which, in view of 
the qualification in the last clause of the 
sentence, are temperate enough : 


“If a mass of schists be found which appear, 
in the main, to have been formerly sediment, 
but are now in a thoroughly crystalline con- 
dition, the probability that they are Archaean 
is so strong that they may be with safety 
placed, at any rate provisionally, in the series, 
unless some cause can be shown to the con- 
trary.” 

In dealing with the chronological succes- 
sion of the stratified rocks, and in describing 
the successive eras of the earth’s history, 
it is difficult to escape from the style of 
the orthodox text-book. Nevertheless, the 
author manages to infuse some originality 
into his treatment of this section, especially 
in his remarks on the building of the bunter 
beds—a subject to which he has had occa- 
sion for many years to pay exceptional 
attention. 

On Alpine matters, Prof. Bonney is recog- 
nised as so high an authority that the 
reader will be anxious to hear his opinion 
concerning many disputed points in glacier 
action, so far at least as these have a 
geological bearing. Opinion is still strongly 
divided with reference to the excavating 
powers of a glacier; and the author, as is 
well known, is disposed to minimise its 
action in this respect, considering that a 
glacier acts “like a plane or a file rather 
than a chisel or a gouge.’ With regard to 
the ‘‘ ground-moraine,” his Alpine experi- 
ence Jeads him to the conclusion that “‘ not- 
withstanding it looms so large in literature, 
it may be comparatively a dwarf in the 
realm of fact.” Yet he admits that “‘ it may 
possibly exist beneath the gigantic glaciers 
of Greenland.” If, therefore, conditions 
similar to those of Greenland at the present 
day prevailed here during any part of the 
Great Ice Age, some at least of our boulder- 
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clay may, after all, have had a sub-glacial 
origin. 

On all the controversial points referred to 
above, the author’s views were already 
fully known to geologists. With regard 
to the doctrine of Uniformitarianism, his 
attitude, as might have been antici- 
pated, is that of most moderate men at 
the present day. They accept the funda- 
mental principles of the Hutton - Lyell 
creed, but have widened their views in 
accordance with the advance of modern 
science. It is pleasing to note the respect- 
ful terms in which Prof. Bonney refers 
to our great masters, contrasting as his 
language does with the half-suppressed 
sneers occasionally heard in certain quarters. 
Much of the early part of the professor’s 
volume is devoted to those subjects with 
which Lyell fascinated us in his Princi- 
ples — the operation of natural agencies 
which are at play on the surface of the 
earth at the present day, in illustration of 
geological changes which have occurred in 
the past history of the earth. At the same 
time it cannot for a moment be held, as 
might possibly be inferred from certain 
remarks in the preface, that the present 
volume in any sense takes the place of that 
classical work. 

With reference to the illustrations in Zhe 
Story of our Planet, it may be pointed out 
that a notable feature is the introduction of 
a few chromolithographs, which—though 
perhaps a trifle too highly coloured — 
remind us of the style of illustration used in 
certain German works of kindred character, 
notably in Neumayr’s Lydgeschichte and in 
Kirchhoff’s Unser Wissen von der Erde. 

F. W. Rupter. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE FABLES OF AVIANUS. 
Trinity College, Oxford: Feb. 11, 1894. 


The complete sentence of Avianus’ preface is 
as follows: ‘‘ De his ego ad quadraginta et 
duas in unum redactas fabulas dedi, quas rudi 
latinitate compositas elegis sum explicare conatus.”’ 
Mr. Jenkinson, with Hervieux and several 
others, explains this to mean that the forty-two 
fables of the Aesopian collection, which Avianus 
versified, were till then only known in a rough 
(perhaps a prose) Latin version, and that 
Avianus gave them artistic form by drawing 
them up in elegiacs, This view he thinks the 
only possible one. I deliberately rejected it, 
explaining the words to mean that Avianus 
drew up his forty-two fables in an unpolished 
style and in elegiacs. My reasons for this view 
were (1) the correspondence of the previous 
‘clause in unum redactas dedi = in unum redegi 
t dedi, with rudi 1. compositas elegis explicare 
sum conatus = rudi l, composui et elegis explicare 
sume. (2) If the antithesis which Mr. Jenkin- 
son finds were intended, it would, I think, have 
been expressed more distinctly, either by in- 
serting «yo before elegis, or possibly by adding 
ante before compositas. (3) The rudis latinitas, 
in spite of the Virgilian cast of Avianus’ 
version, is, after all, perfectly palpable, and 
i some ways even obtrusive: ‘‘ words are ad- 
mitted which belong to the decadent diction of 
the epoch, and the grammatical construction 
is allowed to follow the increasingly lax usage 
of popular speech ” (Prolegomena to my edition, 
Pp: xxxv). I doubt whether anyone who reads 
these fables would not find them sufficiently 
“rude”’to justify such a description as rudilatin- 





itate compositas. Compare them, for instance, 
with the elegiacs of Orientius’ Commonitorium, 
or with Maximianus’ elegiacs: the difference 
is very marked, and is just such as might be 
expected in a poet who, writing on a popular 
subject, designedly introduced popular con- 
structions and uses of words. 
Rosiyson EL.is. 


P.S.—In my second notice of Hervieux’ 
Avianus (ACADEMY, February 10), the words 
de duabus oilis are wrongly printed de duabus 
ouis. 








THE g-PLURALS IN ENGLISH. 
Oxford Feb. 8, 1894, 
As Prof. Earle’s two last letters consist 
entirely of vague generalities and unsupported 
assertions unaccompanied by any corroborating 
fact, I may be excused from discussing them. 
He has not disproved a single one of my state- 
ments, nor sbown that my conclusions are not 
valid; while, on the other hand, he has not 
produced the slightest evidence in support of 
the notion of French influence on our s-plurals, 
which I was surprised to find that he held. 
Until some proof of it is forthcoming, scholars 
must continue to regard it as an “‘ancient and 
baseless superstition.” 
A. 8. Naprer. 





SCIENCE NOTES. 

THE Bakerian Lecture will be delivered 
before the Royal Society on Thursday next, by 
Prof. T. E. Thorpe, his subject being a research 
carried out by Mr. J. W. Rodger and himsel¢ 
on the relations between the viscosity (interna 
friction) of liquids and their chemical nature. 


Tue gold medal of the Royal Astronomical 
Society has been awarded to Mr. 8. W. Burn- 
ham, for his discoveries of binary stars and his 
researches in connexion therewith. 


Tue Order of St. Maurice and Lazarus has 
been conferred by the King of Italy upon Sir 
Joseph Lister, M. Pasteur, and Prof. Virchow. 


THE name of the Guilds Central Institution, 
at South Kensington, has been changed to that 
of the Guilds Central Technical College. 


Tue fourth annual general meeting of the 
London Amateur Scientific Society will be held 
on Friday next at the Memorial Hall, Farring- 
don-street, when Mr. J. D. Hardy will deliver 
his presidential address, and Mr. W. H. Davis 
will be proposed as his successor in the chair. 
There will also be the usual exhibition of 
objects of interest. 


Messrs. FREDERICK WARNE « Co. have sent 
us the first quarterly volume of Z'he Royal 
Natural History, edited by Richard Lydekker, 
which they are also issuing in monthly parts. 
The scale of the work may be inferred from the 
fect that about 230 pages are devoted to the 
order Primates (Man, however, being excluded), 
and that Chiroptera, or Bats, are not yet 
completed. There are four coloured plates, 
and six others of full-page size, besides more 
than a hundred interspersed in the text. 
Most of these are admirable examples both of 
drawing and of engraving. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

(David Nutt) for 
February is a doubie number, and also contains 
the index for 1894. A prominent feature is the 
proportion of space devoted to works of 


THE Classical Teview 


theological interest. Prof. T. K. Abbott 
reviews Chase on ‘‘ The Old Syriac Element in 
the text of Codex Bezae,” arguing that the 
theory of the author is by no means made out 
to the full extent claimed; Mr. M. R. James 
criticises Charles on ‘‘ The Book of Enoch,” 





to which the author has already replied in the 
ACADEMY; Mr. J. Rendell Harris reviews the 
fifth part of Zahn’s ‘‘ History of the New 
Testament Canon,” drawing special attention 
to the arguments adduced for the superiority 
of the Syriac version of the text of the Apology 
of Aristides; Mr. H. M. Gwatkin briefly 
notices the new part of Harnack’s ‘‘ History of 
Early Christian Literature”; and Dr. C. 
Taylor examines various theories as to the 
Gospel of Mark, in view of the light thrown on 
them by the discovery of Tatian’s Diatessaron. 
Of the other reviews, perhaps the most im- 
portant is that of Kenyon’s ‘Greek Papyri in 
the British Museum,” by Mr. J. Rendell Harris 
who is even able to extract some instruction 
from the jargon of the magical formulae. 
Among the original articles, Prof. Henry 
Sidgwick prints a paper (read recently before the 
Cambridge Philological Society) on the trial 
scene in Homer, maintaining the old interpreta- 
tion against the theory of J. H. Lipsius; Mr. 
F. W. Walker continues his Philological Notes, 
explaining how certain anomalous forms (#57, ja, 
and 4) do not contravene his position, that the 
Greek ¢ aorist is an indicative, formed with the 
personal suffixes of the perfect from the « sub- 
junctive of an unthematic stem; as Mr. R. J. 
Walker contends for the existence in Aristo- 
phanes of a Doric future, that is to say of a 
future at once sigmatic and circumflexed. 
Finally we may mention that Prof. R. Ellis 
continues his collation of the Madrid MS. of 
Manilius, and also reviews two new editions of 
Catullus. 


M. THeoporE REtmNAcH has reprinted from 
the Revue des Etudes Juives (Paris: Durlacher), 
a paper entitled ‘‘Juifs et Grecs devant un 
Empereur Romain.”’ In the course of his 
researches for a work he has nearly completed 
on the gentile sources of Jewish history, his 
attention was drawn to a fragmentary papyrus 
in the Louvre, relating to the Jews of Alex- 
andria and a Roman Emperor. This papyrus 
has been published more than once, by far the 
best edition being that of Wilcken (Hermes, 
1892). M. Reinach, however, claims to have 
amended Wilcken’s text in several points. He 
argues that it is an appeal brought, not by 
Jews alone, but by two rival deputations of 
Greeks and Jews, about a religious disturbance 
that had taken place in Alexandria some little 
while before. The Roman Emperor is 
unnamed. Wilcken would identify him with 
Trajan ; but M. Reinach gives some reasons for 
thinking that he may be as late as Commodus. 
In any case, we have here the first historical 
record of a ghetto, or region of a city exclusively 
set apart for Jews. Another curious feature is 
the mention of a pantomime ‘‘ King of the 
Jews.” M. Reinach prints all the Greek text 
that is decipherable, together with a French 
translation. It appears that two small frag- 
ments of the same papyrus are now in the 
British Miseum (No. xliii., Forshall). 





REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 


CamprinceE Pumotoaicat Socrery.—(Annual 
Meeting, Thursday, Jan. 25.) 


Pror, Jens, president, in the chair.—The follow- 
ing new officers were elected for the ensuing 
year :—president: Dr. Postgate; vice-president : 
Prof. Jebb; members of council: Prof. Skeat, 
Mr. Edwards, Mr. Hicks, and Mr. Neil ; secretary : 
Mr. Gilcs. The following resolutions were 
unanimously passed: (1) ‘‘‘that a sum not ex- 
ceeding £30 be voted for the purpoxe of printing 
and publishing the unpublished philological MSS. 
of the late Mr. H. D. Darbishire in a memorial 
volume, it being understood that each member of 
the society receive a copy of the volume.”’ (2) 
‘*That the society authorise the republication in 
the same volume of the late Mr. Darbishire’s 
papers already published by the socicty.’’—Dr. 
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Fennell criticised Dr. Brugmann’s account of the 
suffixes -dhvo-, -dhra-, -dhlo-, -dhli- (Grundz. ii. 
$77). Of the three instances adduced to show 
that ‘‘ isolated examples may date from early 
times,’”’ he argued that one had very little weight, 
viz, Czech stadlo by Latin stabulum, there being a 
Czech stado of the same meaning as stadlo, while 
Latin showed nothing parallel to stado, and 
stabulum, meaning ‘‘herd, drove,’’ was late and 
poetic ; that another had no weight, viz., Avdpov by 
Lat. delubrum, pollubrum, as the ) was for the s seen 
in /ustrum. To the instances of ) for earlier s 
might be added Jabrusca for las-rusea (cf. lasciuac 
hedevae); salebra for sal-es-ra; probrum for pros- 
rum, akin to Skt. prish “sprinkle,” as if ‘‘a 
bespotting’’; widrave for g’is-rare, akin to Eng. 
queasy ** shaking, trembling,”’ gacsum (Keltic) as if 
‘*a quiverer,’’ Sixt. jéshati ** moves”; ebrius for 
é-yis-rio-, adj. stem from ¢é-yis-ro-m neut. = 
** strong ebullience,’’ from adj. @-yis-ro-s ‘strongly 
ebullient,’”’ fr. ¢ and yes-ro-, adj. stem — ‘‘ ebul- 
lient,” akin to (éw; sdbrius assimilated to ébrius, 
fr. sdb-r-0s for scb-ro-s from sé-yis-ro-s. The set- 
ting of the remaining instance, Czech sidlo, by 
Lat. sibula would be beyond criticism if it were 
certain that Lat. -dulo, -bulié- were from -dhlo-, 
-dhli-. There is not sufficient evidence for the 
allegation that these suffixes arise from a deter- 
minative dh+the suffixes -ro-, -rd-, -lo-, -ld- 
respectively. The only early Greek instance of an 
early -@po-, «.7.A. form, by a kindred form in -@- 
or -0u0- is ériBadpov by 4vaBabuds (Brugmann only 
gives the late Baduds). The meaning of &pOpov 
connects it with apuovia, apuds, rather than with 
&pOuos. The 0 of éods may belong to the root, 
if we derive the word from sée@dos (cf. réravos, 
BéBaios, BEBndos) from 4/sxdh, cf. Skt. sddhu- 
**excellent”’ ; while ¢x@pés may be from ¢x@ + ap + o 
(cf. @x@alpw). If faber is to be set by reOuds, the 
-dh- is reduplicative, not a determinative. Brug- 
mann has confused two if not three distinct cases, 
besides offering some questionable etymologies. 
Is the source of -dhro- in some cases (when it is 
not composite, as in éw/B.Opov and éx4pds) the root 
dher ‘hold, contain, support”? Note the Old 
Pers. taf-e-dhra, “a melting,’’ not noticed by 
Brugmann. 


Mancuesrer Gorrur Socirety.—{ Wednesday, 
Jan. 31.) 


Tue Rey. F. F. Cornisu, president, in the chair.— 
Mr. 'T’. A. Stephens read a paper on ‘‘ The Date, 
Form, and Sources of Goethe’s ‘ Clavigo,’’’ in 
which he arrived at the following conclusions. 
There is no reason to doubt Goethe’s statement in 
Dichtung und Wahrheit, and elsewhere, that he 
wrote ‘‘Clavigo” in eight days, after reading 
Beaumarchais’s Mémoires at a party of friends, at 
the suggestion of a lady, who is believed to have 
been Auna Sybilla Miinch. It can be proved from 
Goethe's contemporary letters that this happened 
between May 6 and June 1, 1774; and Diintzer even 
tries, with some plausibility, to fix the date as the 
week from May 13 to 20. Inform “ Clavigo”’ is a 
return from the irregularity of ‘‘ Goetz’’ to the 
c mventional rules of the drama, and as an acting 
play it is a decided improvement upon the earlier 
work. While in Beaumarchais’s narrative of the 
Clavigo episode the scene changes seventeen times, 
there is in Goethe’s play no change of scenery in 
three acts, and but one change in each of the other 
two. The influence of Lessing's ‘‘ Emilia Galotti” 
can be recognised both in the language and in the 
treatment of the dialogue. Like Lessing, Goethe 
throughout pays due regard to the necessities of 
the :tage, and the action flows directly 
from the characters. There is further a certain 
resemblance between the characters of Marinelli 
and Carlos, as well as several minor resemblances. 
Goethe's chief sources are the J‘moires of Pierre 
Augustin Caron de Beaumarchais (1732-1799), and 
more especially the ‘‘ Quatritme Mémoire contre 
Goezmann,’’ published in February, 1774, which 
contains as an episode Beaumarchais’ action against 
the Spanish author and court official, José Clavijo 
y Fajardo (1730-1806). The story is briefly : that 
Clavijo (or Clavigo), having broken his promise to 
marry Beaumarchais’s sister, the brother came to 
Madrid, forced Clavigo to sign a declaration 
acknowledging his guilt and re-establishing the 
reputation of the lady, and with its help finally 
obtained Clavigo’s expulsion from his office. The 


sister, far from dying of a broken heart, like 
Goethe’s heroine, returned to France, and was 
there married to a M. Durand; nor was Clavigo 
killed by the avenging brother, but was again 
received in favour at court and died full of honours 
in 1806. Beaumarchais’s narrative is in the main 
borne out by the documentary researches of 
Loménie in Beaumarchais et son temps. Goethe's 
indebtedness to Beaumarchais’s Mémoire is 
considerable, not only in the main concep- 
tion, but also in the details of the story. 
Thus, the account of Beaumarchais’s first 
arrival and reception at his sister’s house is mainly 
taken from the Mémoire, but Goethe’s alterations 
are worthy of note. With Beaumarchais, every- 
body, after the first excitement, is calm and 
businesslike ; while in Goethe’s play the whole of 
the scene is steeped in an atmosphere of high- 
strung emotion. The most obvious resemblance 
of the two versions is, however, in the second act 
of Goethe’s play, containing the first interview 
between Beaumarchais and Clavigo, the greater 
part of which is a literal translation from the 
Mémoire. The main incidents are the same: viz., 
(1) Tke pretext on which Beaumarchais visits 
Olavigo, accompanied by a friend; (2) Clavigo’s 
question as to what has brought Beaumarchais to 
Madrid, and his offer of assistance; (3) Beau- 
marchais’s ambiguous reply, with the special refer- 
ence to his friend ; (4) Beaumarchais’s narrative ; 
(5) The revelation and the signing of the declara- 
tion in the presence of the servants; (6) Clavigo’s 
bold request to Beaumarchais to act as mediator 
between Marie and himself, and Beaumarchais’s 
refusal. The points of difference in the whole 
treatment of the subject are, however, very signifi- 
cant. In the Mémoie the main interest is not in the 
sister, who is scarcely mentioned, nor in Olavigo, 
who is portrayed as a poltroon, but in the person- 
ality of Beaumarchais, who places his own doings 
in the most favourable light with all the ability of a 
skilful special pleader. This could not of itself 
supply a sufficient dramatic interest. To obtain 
this Goethe had to set Beaumarchais somewhat in 
the background : he had to transform the character 
of Clavigo from that of a farcical coward to a 
man not unworthy of Marie’s love, and that love 
itself had to be presented with a depth and 
intensity unknown to the original. To gain these 
effects, Goethe could not present the story of 
Clavigo’s second desertion in the way in which it 
appeared in the Mémoire. With him Clavigo’s 
return and repentance are sincere, and the final 
declension is due not to his own heart, but to the 
influence of Carlos. The difference in treatment 
between Beaumarchais’s narrative and Goethe’s 
drama are typically shown in the reconciliation 
scene. Neither the elder sister nor her husband 
are mentioned in Beaumarchais’ Mémoire; nor, 
of course, is Clavigo’s friend Carlos. One of the 
friends by whom Beaumarchais found his sister 
surrounded is brought into the play in the person 
of Bueneo. The letter from the French Ambassador 
produced in the fourth act is almost a literal 
translation of a letter inthe Mémoire. The lecturer 
passed over the sources of the fifth act (which has, 
of course, no counterpart in the Mémoire) con- 
sisting mainly of a ballad—not yet positively 
identitied—which suggested the idea of the final 
scene, as he had discussed these at a previous 
meeting of the society. 


Vixine Civun.—( Friday, Feb. 2.) 


Pror. Warson Cusyne, Jarl, in the chair.—Mr. 
H. L. Braekstad gave a lecture on ‘‘ Norway and 
its People,’’ illustrated by lantern views. The 
early history of the country was briefly traced, 
beginning with the settlement by the Northmen, 
a branch of the Teutonic or Gothic race, the 
ancestors of the Norwegians of to-day. The 
aboriginal Lapps had been driven further and 
further north, till they were at last left in peace 
at the northern extremity of the country, where, 
however, they are now fast dying out. The 
characteristic independence of these Northmen, or 
hardy Norsemen, was fully illustrated, Norway 
being one of the few countries, if not the only one, in 
Europe where the peasantry have never been serfs. 
Their udal laws trained them in the m ment 
of their own affairs, and produced that feeling of 
self-respect and independence which the possession 





of property, and lind in particular, gives. The 





early Northmen, not being able to wring sufficient 
out of the barren soil for their livelihood, had to 
resort to Viking raids for the necessaries and 
luxuries of life, harassing the coasts of their own 
country, as well as Scotland, England, and France, 
Mr. Paul du Chaillu’s work, Viking Age, was 
briefly noticed, particularly the assertion that the 
English race must look to the Scandinavians 
for their ancestors, and that the old Saxons were, in- 
deed, nothing but Norwegian, Swedish, and Danish 
invaders, who drove the Celts into Wales and 
other outlying parts of the country. The lecturer, 
while acknowledging the well-known Norwegian 
and Danish settlements in Orkney, Shetland, the 
East Coast of Scotland, Yorkshire, and Ireland, 
inted out that England had already been settled 
y Saxons and Angles for hundreds of years before 
the invasions of the Norsemen, and that there was 
no evidence whatever that the early Saxons came 
from Norway or Denmark. The Saxons, another 
branch of the Teutonic race, came, according to 
the best authorities, from the Elbe and the North 
of Germany, while the Angles, also Teutons, came 
from Angel in the South of Denmark. Nerway 
was divided into numerous small kingdoms until 
870, when Harold the Fair-haired united the whole 
under one crown, In 1450 Norway was joined to 
Denmark, and so continued for nearly four hundred 
years, being treated like a conquered province, 
producing the most disastrous results to Norway; 
but nevertheless the peasants maintained their 
personal rights. In 1814, Norway regained its 
independence, and was eventually united with 
Sweden under one king, but declared a free, 
independent, and indivisible kingdom, retaining 
its own parliament, government, army, and navy. 
Norway has for the last fifty years had a most 
perfect system of local government. Norwegians of 
to-day consist of two classes—Binder or peasants, 
and townspeople, the latter to a great extent 
of foreign origin. The peasantry are still the 
kernel of the nation. They have always been the 
frecholders of the land on which they live, on 
which, as a rule, their forefathers have lived for 
centuries before them. From the earliest times 
the peasantry have been the absolute owners of 
the land. During many political difficulties 
the Norwegian peasants have been the saviours 
of the country; and from their ranks have 
sprung some of the most celebrated men of our 
day, such as Bjirnson, Ivar Aasen, Skredsvig, a 
great number of their best painters, and nearly 
all their sculptors. Norway ranks high among 
European countries in education : all the peasants 
and working classes can read and write; they all 
know the constitution and the history of their 
country. In speaking of the modern literature of 
the country, reference was made to Wergeland, 
Welhaven, Bjirnson—the latter has been well 
called ‘‘ the political conscience of the Norwegian 
ple,” Ed. Grieg, the musician, and lastly 
bsen, who has been described as a pessimist and 
realist of the first water, but whom the lecturer 
preferred to regard as the Shakspeare of the nine- 
teenth century.—In the discussion which followed, 
Dr. Karl Blind said that Mr. Brackstad had given 
his hearers a good idea of the people of a country 
which, on account of its free institutions, has been 
called the ‘‘ Northern Switzerland,” and an equally 
good glimpse of the modern literature of 
Norway, as represented by Bjirnson, Ibsen, 
and others. In the translation of [bsen’s dramas, 
Mr. Braekstad has had a hand, and a very elflicient 
hand it was. He (Dr. Blind) understood that the 
lecturer was engaged now on the translation of @ 
work of Jonas Lie, another of his eminent literary 
countrymen. Impressive as some of Ibsen's plays 
are held to be, it was to be hoped that the Nor 
race would not allow itself to be influenced 
by their pervading tone of gloomy pessimism, of 
else life would not be worth living for them. He 
was glad to find that Mr. Braekstad had taken 4 
proper estimate of Mr. du Ohaillu’s work, Ti 
Viking Age. That book was valuable for its illus- 
trations, and for its extracts from the Edda and 
the Sagas; but the same could not be said of some 
of the arguments of its author, who actually dis- 
puted the fact of the Anglo-Saxon settlement of 
England. Referring, in the course of his remarks, 
to an attempt which has been made to explain the 
names of England from the Scandinavian word 
eng, Which means a meadow—s» that this country 





would bear its appellation from being a grassy 
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land, of flat or undulating appearance, Dr. Karl 
Blind said that the Angles, or Engles, had, after 
all, clearly left their trace in Englefield, Anglesey, 
and other place—names. The Angles and Saxons 
were well recorded in the title of the early English 
kings. In the Saxon Chronicle, this country is 
spoken of as Engla-londe. In Germany, to this day, 
it is stiJl practically referred to as Engel-land. 
Mr. Braekstad (the speaker continued) had dwelt 
on some differences between separate branches of 
the Teutonic race—namely, the Norwegians and the 
Swedes. Differences no doubt exist. At the same 
time the similarities are much greater. An Orkney 
man or a Shetlander might often pass, in outward 
appesrance, for a Norwegian, a Swede, a Dane, or 
even a German, and vice versa. Norway, though 
its population is so small, has one of the largest 
commercial fleets. This same maritime bent is 
mentioned by Tacitus of the Svions, the forefathers 
of the Swedes, in the Germania. The Germans, on 
their part, were the great maritime and naval 
power in the middle ages; and love of the sea is 
again strongly coming up among them now. So 
in this respect, as in many others, the Teutonic 
nations have very much the same characteristics. 
Awnoio-Rvusstan Literary Socrery.— (Jmperi:/ 
Institute, Tuesday, Feb. 6.) 


E. A. Cazatet, E:q., president, in the chair.—The 
president informed the members that correspond- 
ence had been opened with Russia. painters and 
musicians, with the object of promoting their in- 
terests in this country. Several of them had joined 
the scciety.— Major-General Tyrrell then read a 
paper entitled ‘* Russians in Oriental Warfare,’’ 
in which he observed that, according to Macaulay, 
“the national existence of the Spaniard was one 
long crusade,” and the same might be said of the 
national existence of the Russian. He was the 
first to roll back the waves of Mongolian bar- 
barism, and to follow up its receding tide till 
he imposed his own yoke on the neck of his former 
oppressor. The lecturer calied this a long 
Panorama of War, but he proposed to dwell only 
on the later scenes. He expatiated on the promi- 
nent position which foreign officers occupied in 
the Russian army, especially after Peter the Great, 
who on making a European tour confided the 
command of his army to the distinguished Scotch 
adventurer, Patrick Gordon. In a)l these wars the 
Russians proved victorious, with the exception of 
two; one, the Crimean war, when Turkey had 
France and England for allies; the other the war 
in 1711, when Peter the Great was forced to con- 
clude a disadvantageous peace on the banks of the 
Pruth, with the Turkish sabre at his throat. The 
peculiarities of the various armies and their modes 
of fighting were explained. The military vigour 
and ruthless slaughter of Miinnich and Suvorov 
were graphically illustrated. The latter said, 
“Stab the Turk with the bayonet and then stab 
him again: even when he is nearly dead, he may 
still tumble you over with bis sabre.’? Suvorov 
was the first inventor of the bayonet exercise in 
European armies, teaching his soldiers to thrust at 
fascines dressed up in robes and turbans to repre- 
sent Turks. At Ismail the body of the Turkish 
Saraskier was pierced by sixteen bayonet thrusts. 
Religious fanaticism on both sides lent peculiar 
fury to the contest. A German major attached 
to the staff of Field Marshal Count Dicbitsch 
Zabalkowsky (also a German by origin) declared 
that no one but a Russian could undergo 
the fatigues and privations that accompany a 
protracted campaign in Turkey. And we may 
add that none but Russians would have shown 
such utter negligence of sanitary precautions, 
and such callous insensibility to the wants and 
comforts of their mcn. The Earl of Albemarle, 
then Major Keppel, writes:—‘*‘ The common 
answer of the Russian officers, to our expressions 
of regret at the great loss they bad sustained, was, 
that is of no consequence, Russia does not want 
for soldiers.” The Russo-Turkish war of 1827-29 
was noteworthy as being tte first time that a 
Russian army crossed the Balkans. This war is 
also notable for the campaigns of Paskiervitch in 
Asia, which are masterpieces of Oriental warfare. 
His first laurels were won against the Persians. 
~A discussion followed, in which Mr. Marval dwelt 
upon the advantages of peace and of a friendly 
wderstanding with Russia. In his opinion, if ill 





feeling existed, it was on the side of the English 
and not of the Russians. The frontiers of great 
powers chould be contiguous: barbarous 
buffer - states were a fallacy. — Mr. Marchant 
referred to Pushkin’s Journey to Erzeroum, 
which contained beautiful descriptions of Trans- 
caucasia and awful scenes of Turkish cruelty..— 
Captain Townshend described from _ personal 
knowledge the restless desire of all orientals for 
fighting, and the eager enquiries of various tribes 
on the Indian frontier as to the probability of war 
between Russia and England.—The president ex- 
pressed the opinion that England and Russia 
ought to influence the minds of their less civilised 
neighbours in the East, and show them that 
fighting was not the only object for which human 
beings had been created.— Mr. E. Delmar Morgan, 
in supporting a vote of thanks to General Tyrrell, 
eaid that when travelling in Central Asia he had 
been told by General Kaufmann, that there was 
security for life and property in all the places 
which before the Russian advance had been noted 
for brigandage. 





FINE ART. 
EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 
THE EXCAVATION OF TIE TEMPLE OF QUEEN 
HWATASU AT DEIR-EL-BAILARI. 
Luxor: Jan. 10, 1894. 

TuosE who revisit Luxor this winter will see a 
great change in progress at Deir-el-Bahari. 
Ever since Mariette opened out the now 
famous bas-relief of Queen MHatasu’s ex- 
pedition to the incense-land of Punt, 
her singular temple has attracted all 
lovers of the best Egyptian art. Nothing 
more exquisite has survived from the great 
period of the XVIIIth Dynasty than these 
wall-pictures of ships bringing apes and incense, 
tusks and skins and precious metals for the 
queen; and the view of the terrace which is 
backed by this relief is alone worth a much 
longer pilgrimage than the visitor must make 
to Deir-el-Bahari. It has been long known 
that this Terrace and the south end of that 
above it (which alone used to be accessible) 
constitute only one corner of the whole temple : 
vast mounds of rubbish, in certain places 
between thirty and forty feet high, rose over 
all the northern part of the terraces, burying 
far more than Mariette had disclosed, while 
smaller heaps buried less deeply also the 
eastern side. Fragments of sculpture, pro- 
jecting here and there from the mounds, 
proved that many bas-reliefs must exist 
beside those laid bare by Mariette, and 
excited for many years vain regrets that so 
much of the work of Hatasu’s sculptors should 
remain unseen. The necessity of banking up 
the sliding mountain side and cutting through 
forty feet of earth and stones had been sufti- 
cient to deter all explorers until a year ago, 
when, at last, the committee of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund determined to carry through 
what no private excavator could undertake, 
and made application to the Director-General 
of Antiquities iu Egypt. The concession was 
accorded readily, accompanied by the offer of the 
gratuitous loan of plant necessary for ex- 
cavation on a large scale; but it was stipulated 
that the temple must be completely deblayé, 
and it was on that understanding that M. 
Naville began work in January 1893. 

The remarkable results of the first short 
season have been made public already. Be- 
ginning with the uppermost terrace, the 
excavators found under the débris of the cliff 
an unsuspected group of chambers. Against 
the western rock was a Hall of Offerings built 
by the Queen, whose portrait appears there, as 
elsewhere on the temple, in male guise, accom- 
panied by Thothmes IT. and III. Adjoining 
on the east was found a chamber with vestibule, 


| ond dedicated by the queen to Harmachis. 
In its possession of this altar, perfectly pre- 
served, with its graduated incline ascending to 
the platform, Hatasu’s Temple is unique among 
all the Temples of Egypt. Leading into the 
northern cliff is also a little chapel, a veritable 
‘gem of Egyptian painting, dedicated to 
Thothmes I., his wife, and his mother, 
Senseneh. The painted reliefs in this shrine, 
which vie in interest with the Punt sculptures, 
are being reproduced in colour by Mr. H. 
Carter, one of the artists attached this year to 
the expedition. A little space was cleared also 
above the colonnade of the sevond terrace, and 
other remarkable objects brought to light— 
namely, two ebony panels, one the side of a 
shrine about six feet high, dedicated to Amen 
by Thothmes II., the other part of one of the 
doors. Both are now at Ghizeh. 

The labours of the first season and of the 
three weeks which have elapsed since work 
was recommenced in the second have produced 
an astonishing change in the appearance of the 
temple. It is literally being cut out of the 
mountain. When the vast mounds upon the 
middle terrace have been cleared away—a 
labour which cannot proceed very fast—the 
brilliantly-white colonnade round its north- 
western end will become a landmark visible 
for miles. The clearance of this part of the 
temple will have a double interest: firstly, 
architectural, for Mariette’s plan has been 
found to bear very little relation to fact, and 
the present appearance of the walls promises 
unusual features of construction; secondly, 
artistic, for we have found that a wall of un- 
known painted reliefs exists below the accumu- 
lated rubbish. These will be laid bare during 
the next fortnight ; but the main mass of the 
mounds will hardly disappear this season. 
Already upon the upper terrace are piled 
more than 300 sculptured blccks, taken by 
the Copts from all parts of the Temple 
to build their convent walls. In the 
mounds of the middle terrace we shall 
recover nearly as many more, of which some 
show already. When all is cleared, and the 
possibilities of further discovery exhausted, 
these blocks will be sorted, and, if possible, 
built up again in their original places. This 
work, which will be supervised by Mr. J. New- 
berry, the architect attached to the expedition, 
will be of the first importance both on artistic 
and historical grounds; for it will result in the 
reconstruction of several scenes hardly inferior, 
either in interest or workmansbip, to the famous 
Punt reliefs. For example, much has been 
recovered of the decoration of the third or 
lowest terrace, showing that there was repre- 
sented another nautical scene—the transporta- 
tion of two obelisks from Elephantine, at the 
bidding of the Queen. Either in the mounds, 
or by the demolition of the Coptic walls left 
standing on the upper terrace, it is hoped that 
the rest of this scene may be found. Every 
effort is being made to preserve all evidence as 
to the subsequent history of the temple, and to 
finé the small objects of antiquity scattered 
among the débris. So far, the main finds of the 
latter class have been beads, scarabs, and 
figurines, made of the famous blue-glazed ware. 
Good Demotic and Coptic ostraia are frequent, 
and there is much refuse from rifled mummy 
pits of the XXIInd Dynasty. Some coffins 
and mummies have been found lying loose 
among the upper layers of débris: one fine case 
belonged to Namen-Menkhet-amen, a relative of 
Osorkhon II. and Takelothis ; another contains 
a very finely rolled mummy, for whose reception 
it was not originally intended ; a third is early 
Coptic, and shows on the front of the outer 
cloth representations of wine and corn in the 
hands, while below is the sacred boat of Osiris, 
and over the heart a swastika, 





containing a High Altar, built of white stone, 


The uppermost layer of the mounds consists 
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entirely of the débris of previous excavators, 
who searched either in the temple precinct or 
immediately above on the hillside for 
mummy-pits. It contains mummy refuse 
and many sculptured blocks, but naturally 
no small objects, except those broken or 
despised by earlier diggers. Several scraps 
of newspaper, French and German, have been 
found in it. Below this lies a layer from three 
to six feet deep of Coptic rubbish, left by the 
monks of the convent. Here are found ostraka 
and large quantities of broken blue glaze ware. 
Immediately below, in the only place on 
the middle terrace where we have sounded to 
the bottom, we have found the original pave- 
ment. Only, therefore, if we come upon 
untouched mummy-pits below this pavement, 
can we hope for any considerable find of small 
antiquities ; for, so far as we have yet seen, 
there is no </‘bris older than Coptic. It is 
possible that towards the centre of the terrace 
we may find accumulations left untouched by 
the monks. But, unless such proves to be case, 
the same methods of excavation need not be 
resorted to, nor can the same finds be expected 
as on sites covered with the slowly gathered 
silt of ages, or in cemeteries lost in the sand. 

While the upper stratum of the mounds is 
being cut away, progress can be made in the 
copying of the inscriptions, a large number of 
which, having been pretty thoroughly erased, 
present great difficulties. The reconstruction 
of the Great Altar is to be begun as soon as the 
masons, now at work on the house which is 
being built for the excavators, arefree. When 
the whole site has been cleared, the very costly 
and difficult work of reconstruction must be 
begun. That of the western-most wall will 
present peculiar difficulties, but, from the point 
of view of artistic effect, will best repay labour 
and cost. If the stone-slide of the cliff can be 
banked up, and the present Coptic constructions 
demolished, a large number of sculptured 
blocks, belonging to other parts of the temple, 
will be recovered, and the niches restored to 
their former beauty. The immense task of 
cutting away the mounds on the middle 
terrace will take two seasons at least, and the 
more shallow accumulation on the lowest 
terrace will still remain. No excavation of 
the same magnitude is being conducted at 
present in Egypt; and it is satisfactory that, 
where so much labour and money must be 
expended, the monument to be laid bare should 
be of such exceptional interest. Architecturally, 
Hatasu’s Temple has no parallel : in the quality 
and preservation of its painted reliefs, it vies 
with any of the best known tombs; it is 
placed in a grander situation than any other 
building in Egypt. The boon which its clear- 
ance will confer on lovers of art and the 
picturesque can hardly be overstated; and 
science will gain not less by the exploration of a 
monument of the great XVIIIth Dynasty, 
the finest existing memorial of Egypt's most 
famous queen. 


D. G. HocaArrn. 





ENGLISH DRAWINGS AT MESSRS. 
AGNEW’S, 


Tue Messrs. Agnew’s is one of the few dealer’s 
exhibitions which is really worth notice. It is 
not a chance collection: doubtful drawings 
do not mingle with the genuine; and though 
the Messrs. Agnew are tolerant of the popular, 
they have more especially encouraged the 
sterling and, as we may now say, the classical. 
Other dealers of the better sort have no doubt 
done their share towards increasing that taste 
for fine and early English drawings —the draw- 
ings of Girton, Turner, De Wint, Cotman, and 
David Cox—which was created for the most 
part by an enlightened literary criticism ; but 
for the reputation of, at least, several of these 
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masters, the Messrs. Agnew have certainly done 
more than anybody else in the “trade.” Nor 
is their present exhibition inferior as a whole 
to those previous ones, in which they have con- 
firmed the delight of the connoisseur in 
the most excellent of English work. 
In their gallery, as of old, are noble 
Turners of various periods, and wrought 
with very different aims; and by the side 
of them are De Wints, such as Mr. Vokins has 
been wont to love and to gather together 
—‘* Cumberland Hills,” for instance, and 
again a ‘‘ Lincoln’”—the city which De Wint 
drew the most. Of the David Coxs, the earlier 
are pleasant and craftstuanlike ; the later are 
really powerful examples. The great period 
of this artist dates, it has been maintained, 
only from 1844, and thus embraces the time of 
his old age; for he was about sixty when his 
*‘ great period’ began. The Messrs. Agnew 
show, as usual, admirable examples of George 
Barret, an undisturbed and imperturbable 
classicist, the serenity of whose art is well 
perceived in the composition entitled 
‘*Morning.”’ Not a few good moderns have 
been admitted by the Messrs. Agnew to the 
distinguished companionship of the long- 
deceased masters of English landscape 
drawing ; and among them is Mr. Hine, who is 
fortunately still with us, and Mr. Thomas 
Collier, whom we bave but lately lost. Mr. 
Tline’s ‘‘ Down drawings” are executed exactly 
in the fashion in which the scenery he is wont 
to depict most of all demands to be treated ; 
while the more obviously masculine manner of 
Dr. Thomas Collier is, for economy of means 
and truth and vividness of effect, entitled to 
take rank as almost le dernier mot of landscape 
painting. As time passes, Mr. Thomas Collier's 
reputation can but increase. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. Hvuserr Herxomer, Mr. Ernest A. 
Waterlow, and Mr. Lionel Smythe have been 
elected members, and Mr. J. R. Weguelin an 
associate, of the Royal Society of Painters in 
Water Colours. 

THERE will open next week, at the Fine Art 
Society’s in New Bond-street, an exhibition of 
drawings by Mr. Harry Furniss, described as 
‘* political and pictorial.” 


WE may also mention that an exhibition of 
works by amateur and other members of the 
Royal Water-Colour Society Art Club will be 
on view, in Pall Mall East, from Thursday of 
this week to next Wednesday. 

Mr. A. 8. Murray, of the British Museum, 
will deliver a course of three lectures on ‘‘ Greek 
Sculpture” at the Royal Academy, beginning 
on Monday next. He proposes to deal particu- 
larly with sarcophagi (including those recently 
found near Sidon), with stelae, and with reliefs 
on pedestals and throne. On Thursday of the 
following week, Mr. W. B. Richmond will 
commence a course, also of three lectures, on 
“The Evolution of Sculpture.” 


THE general meeting of the Society for the 
Preservation of the Monuments of Ancient 
igypt will be held on Friday next, at 3 p.m., 
in the rooms of the Society of Antiquaries, 
Burlington House, when the question of the 
proposed dam across the Nile at Assuan, 
involving the submersion of the Temple of | 
Philae, will be discussed. 

THE second general meeting of the Hellenic 
Society for the present session will be held on 
Monday next, at 5 p.m., at 22, Albemarle- 
street, when Mr. H. Stuart Jones will read a} 





paper entitled, “‘ A Reconstruction of the Chest | 


of Kypselos.”’ 











Armorial Year Book. Itis described as “‘ edited 
by John Leighton,” but we are convinced that 
we shall not err in assigning both the letter. 
press and the illustrations to the (almost 


unaided) pen and pencil of the editor. Every 
page—not excluding the cover—is replete with 
curious lore and honest idiosyncrasy. 


THE STAGE. 


PAILLERON’S ‘“ CABOTINS.” 
Paris: Feb 13, 1991, 
‘*Canorins,” M. Pailleron’s comedy in four 
acts, full of literary reminiscences, was brought 
out last night at the Théatre Frangais. It isa 
satire on the political, artistic, and literary 
charlatans so numerous in modern society: 
whose success is not due to their intrinsic 
merits, but rather to their ability in passing 
themselves off as men of talent, who pander to 
the worst tastes of the day, who are always 
singing their own praises to the detriment of 


others. 

M. Pailleron’s Cabotins hail from the 
South, from Daudet’s ‘‘Midi.” They are 
redolent ot garlic and vulgarity, and have 
formed a mutual admiration and assistance 
society, known as ‘‘La Tomate.” The first 
act takes place in the atelier of Pierre Carde- 
vent (M. Worms), a young sculptor, the only 
man of real talent among the ratés who surround 
him. He is giving the finishing touch to the 
bust of a beautiful girl with whom he has 
fallen in love at first sight, when in walks his 
friend and adviser Grigneux (M. Got), who in 
many points reminds one of Murger’s 
Schaunard, a broken-down idealist who earns 
@ precarious living by copying ‘‘ La Joconda” 
for American amateurs. The old man recognises 
in Pierre the heaven-born genius, the true 
artist who creates a chef-d’ceuvre almost un- 
consciously, byinspiration alone; and he watches 
over him with anxious care, lest he should fall 
into the clutches of the enemy Woman, who 
has been the cause of his own downfall. While 
the two are discussing art, enters Caracel, tle 
Cabotin of art, who has founded the group of 
Apartistes painters and hit on the original idea of 
holding their Salon amid the ruins of the Cour 
des Comptes ; thanks to the abuse heaped on this 
new evebaiion of art by the critics, all Paris has 
rushed to see the Apartistes Exhibition and 
their 240 ‘‘abominations” are selling at un- 
hoped for prices. ‘‘ Ah! success purifies every- 
thing,” exclaims Larvejoh, a Cabotin of litera- 
ture, whose pornographic novel, Vierge ¢ 
Nourrice, has just reached its fifth edition. 
The next to appear is handsome, fashionably- 
attired Dr. Saint-Marion, the Cabotin of 
medicine, whose good looks and honeyed words 
have won the good graces of his lady patients. 
But the life and soul of ‘La Tomate” is 
Pégomas, the Cabotin journalist and politician, 
an up-to-date combination of Giboyer, Rabagas, 
and Numa Roumestan, an exuberant Toulousian, 
blessed with an easy conscience, ready wit, and 
a sharp pen, who, by dint of bluster and 
impudence, is making his way to the fore, and, 
at the same time, is able to assist his friends 
of ‘La Tomate” in getting their share of cakes 
and ale. The part is admirably portrayed by 
M. de Féraudy, who has scored a popular 
success, 

While Pierre is quietly working at his clay, 
Pégomas and his comrades are cracking jokes 
at Grigneux and his theory as to the mission 
of the true artist. The old man, disgusted 
with their empty talk and paradoxes, ends by 
calling them a set of worthless Cabotins, which 
only adds to their merriment, until a sensation 
is produced by the entrance of la belle Mme. 
Laversée (Mlle. Brandis), the wife of the 
eminent art critic. She has come, attended by 





Messrs. A. & C. BLAck have sent us the | a small court of admirers, to tell Pierre that 
first yearly issue of the Book-Plate Annual and 





the médaille d’honneur has just been awarded 
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to him, and to invite him and his comrades to 
a grand entertainment given in their honour at 
her house. This first act, full of wit, life, and 
movement, is worthy of the author of ‘Le 
monde ou l’on s’ennuie,” and the first part of 
the second is equally good. 

At the soirée given in the artistic abode of 
Laversée, who owes his reputation to the fact 
that he is the nephew of a director of 
the Beaux Arts, and is writing a voluminous 
work on Murillo, we come across other Cabotins 
beside the master of the house: for instance, 
Hugon, of the Institut, who smokes his pipe 
in the drawing-room, and is loud in his praise 
of ‘‘Les Jeunes,” in order to curry favour 
with the rising stars, and escape their criti- 
cisms; then there is Brasecommié, the lawyer 
and judge, and other distinguished members of 
the Cabotin clan. Some of these characters are, 
however, a little overdrawn, and savour 
too much of the charge d atelier. Unfor- 
tunately, the ‘‘comédie de mceurs” suddenly 
turns to drama: the love of Pierre for 
the beautiful Valentine (Mlle. Marsy), an 
orphan adopted, spoilt, and finally neglected 
by Mme. Laversée, who is jealous of her, gives 
rise to a series of badly connected incidents, 
which belong to the most old-fashioned stage 
conventionalities, which neither the talent nor 
the beauty of the actors can render attractive 
or really interesting. Fortunately, Pégomas, 
who is the hero of the evening, makes his 
appearance every now and again to give fresh 
life and interest to the play. By the way, the 
clou of the second act is the appearance of 
Coquelin Cadet at the Laversée’s soirée in his 
own part of Cadet; he brings down the house 
with the monologue: ‘‘Le pauv’ sculpteur,” 
which will probably become the fashion and 
the plague of this season’s private entertain- 
ments. 

“Cabotins” is an amusing comedy, but an 
indifferent drama. Crecit NICHOLSON. 


MUSIC. 
OBITUARY. 
DR. HANS VON BULOW. 


THE death on Monday of this great pianist 
will not cause any sudden void to be felt, since, 
during the last few years, his mental powers 
were on the decline. If he had been nothing 
more than a distinguished pianist, his quickly- 
earned fame, already a thing of the past, 
would be scarcely worth recording. He 
devoted his gifts, however, to the advancement 
of his art. Born in 1830, he went, in 
1848, to Leipzig, in order to study juris- 
prudence ; but he became attracted to music, 
and threw himself, heart and soul, into the 
new school of Berlioz, Liszt, and Wagner. By 
deed and word he fought for the new cause— 
for romance versus routine, for liberty versus 
the fetters of tradition. Biilow, though an 
enthusiastic champion of the new ideas, was 
not, like many shallow minds, so carried away 
by them as to ignore the great masters of the 
past. His love and admiration for Bach and 
Beethoven were boundless ; and so anxious was 
he that, with the full-toned instruments and 
large public halls of the present day, their 
music should not sound old, that at times 
he suggested alterations which not only 
rabid purists but liberal-minded musicians 
hesitated or refused to accept. His edition of 
the later pianoforte works of Beethoven aroused 
considerable opposition ; sticklers for the text 
resented any change. And yet, without 





accepting ali Biilow’s suggestions, it may be 
said that no more earnest and intelligent effort 
had ever been made to read, through the letter, 
into the composer’s spirit. Biilow’s Beethoven 
18 8 work that will always be valued by earnest 
students. 


As a pianist Biilow took, and deservedly, 
high rank. He had enormous technique, was a 
most careful and finished player, and his | 
memory, too, was prodigious. Playing for 
mere playing’s sake was, however, never his 
aim; his recitals were educational. His 
repertoire included the best works of the 
classic masters, and his readings, though 
perhaps intellectual rather than emotional, 


was a brilliant success. The programme, in- 
cluding Wagner excerpts and the ‘‘ Eroica” 
Symphony, calls for no detailed notice. Band 
and conductor were at their best. One is 
tempted to compare past with present—the 
indifference, or opposition, to Wagner with the 
enthusiasm now displayed in his favour. At 
some future day the same process will be 
lee 1 repeated with regard to the successor of 
were most striking. He did much to encourage | Wagner, who, however, has not as yet appeared 
the rising composers of his day, and in| above the horizon. 


the matter of novelty, his influence in| . 
London, , _| Mr. RicwArp GomPERTZ's second chamber 
mem, SEED yones Sue, Was meet memeteT concert took place at the Prince’s Hall on 


In Biilow, as in Liszt, Wagner found, indeed, a Tuesd 5 : ~ f 

powerful champion ; for the master he reduced | *"@S4®Y by Drew A —™ A minor for 
orchestral to pianoforte scores, he made and | rome Ban hg pp magnet geht g 
played transcriptions, conducted music-dramas, | with its contrasted sections, combines skill with 


ied on. ae in his cause a | feeling. The Prestissimo is short, crisp, and 


His pen, and also, on | ; “ ~mag : 
: : : oy | effective. The quiet Andante, with its dramatic 
occasions, his tongue, often stirred up anger ; section, seems almost to belong to the category 


for he was of too exciiable @ nature, of of programme music. The Finale is clever and 
too artistic a temperament to be satisfied either brilliant. The work ought to be heard again 


with soft questions or soft answers. Like all soon. The performers—Messrs. Gompertz, In- 


, ann Hane Li hed his faults, but oe - wards, Kreux, and Ould—deserve high praise. 

_** "| Tn Brahms’s Sonata for violin and pianoforte 

(Op. 78), Mme. Haas played in a quiet, ex- 

MUSIC NOTES. pressive manner. Beethoven’s great Quartet 

Tue “In Memoriam” Wagner Concert,| in C minor was finely rendered. Mr. W 
given by Mr. Henschel on Thursday, Feb. 8, Shakespeare was successful as the vocalist. 














(1) THE wily advertiser seeketh to pro- 4 PESSY 4 DROP. 


THE PURE OTTO OF ROSE 


Toilet “ Vinolia” Soap and 
“Vinolia” Coilet Potwder 
NOW COSTS A PENNY A DROP. 
To H.B.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
BEBAND & C0’S Al SAUCE, —__ 
GOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 


and 


voke merriment. 


ANOBIUM ERODITUM, the devouring 
book-worm, turns up its nose (and its toes) 
at Stickphast Paste. 


(2) 


( 3) ANYBODY go one better? 





ESTABLISHED 1851, 


BLREKBECK BAN K, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSIT 
repayable on demand. 
TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 


monthly balances, when not drawn below £100, POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 


IES. Also, 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. et 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. [ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on : — . : 
rPURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1, 
BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. i oe amin : , 
G PECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
~~ CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
SOLE ADDRESS -— 


FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 





The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. | 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST, 
Were awarded the Grand Diploma of Honour—Highest Award for Irish Damask Table Linen, Edinburgh, 1890 
Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889. 


IRISH DAMASK cs 
“220. TABLE AND HOUSE LINEN. 
Bern ED) caoKiah Bazhion te. 114, vet don. Dinner Nop, Or Oh Bey ts 3) a >) 


IRISH CAMBRIC 


Embroidered Handkerchiefs, in all the 
latest styles, from 1s. to 20s. each. 


IRISH LINEN 
mutaet COLLARS, CUFFS, 


Price-Lis 






4 


Children’s Bordered, 1s. 34. per doz. _ Hemstitched : 
Ladies’ » 28.3d. 4, Ladies’, 2s. 94. per doz. 


Gentlemen’s_ ,, 3s. 3d. yy Gents’, 3s. 11d. ,, 


POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 


COLLARS: Ladies’ and Children’s 3-fold, 3s. 6d. BY SPECI AL 


per doz. Gents’ 4-fold, 4s. 11d. per doz. 
CUFFS for Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children, APPOINTMENTS TO 
THE QUEEN AND 


rom 6s. 11d. per doz. 
EMPRESS FREDERICK 


Best ae long- 
cloth Shirts, 4-fold 





les Post Free to Linen Fronts, 35s. 6d. half-dozen. 
syparorme word.” SHIRTS. ceicsues ext)" OF GERMANY 
| ROBINSON & CLELHAVER, BELFAST. 
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MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 
DEAN STANLEY'S LIFE 
AND WORKS. 


With Portraits, 2 vols., 8vo, 32s. 


THIRD EDITION OF THE 


LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE 
ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY 


Late Dean of Westminster. 


By ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, M.A., 


Barrister-at-Law, late Fellow of All Souls’ College, 
Oxford. 


With the Co-operation and Sanction of the 
Very Rev. G. G. BRADLEY, 
Dean of Westminster. 


WORKS of the late DEAN STANLEY. 
SINAI and PALESTINE, in 


connection with their History. With Maps. 12s, 


THE BIBLE in the HOLY 


LAND: being Extracts from the above Work, for 
Young Persons. 3s. 6d. 


LECTURES on the HISTORY 


of the JEWISH CHURCH, from Abraham to the 
Christian Era. With Portrait. 3 vols., crown 
Svo, 18s, 


LECTURES on the HISTORY 


of the EASTERN CHURCH. Crown Svo, 6s. 


SERMONS! ‘and ADDRESSES 


to CHILDREN, including the Beatitudes—the 
Faithful Nurse. Post Svo, 3s. 6d. 


HISTORICAL MEMORIALS of 


CANTERBURY. 6s. 


LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE 


of DR. ARNOLD. With Portrait. 2 vols., 12s, 


MEMOIR of EDWARD, 


CATHERINE, and MARY STANLEY. 9a, 


HISTORICAL MEMORIALS of 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY, from its Foundation 
down to the year 1876, 15s, 


HISTORY of the CHURCH of 
SCOTLAND. 
THE EPISTLES of ST. PAUL 


to the CORINTHIANS. 18s. 


SERMONS PREACHED at 


WESTMINSTER on Special Occasions. i2s 
CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS: 


Essays on Ecclesiastical Subjects. 63. 
J 


ESSAYS on CHURCH 


STATE, Crown 8vo, 6s. 





7s. 6d, 


and 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & (0’S NEW BOOKS. 


SOCIAL EVOLUTION. By Benjamin Kidd. 8vo, 10s. net. 
VILLAGE SERMONS: Preached at Whatley. By the late R. W. 


CHURCH, D.C.L., sometime Dean of St. Paul’s, Rector of Whatley, Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
Second Series. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


FISHERS of MEN. Addressed to the Diocese of Canterbury in 
his Third Visitation. By EDWARD WHITE, Archbishop. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


TIMES.—* With keen insight and sagacious counsel the Archbishop surveys the condition and prospects of the Church.” 
; OBSER VER.—* Exhibits in a very high degree a man ef statesmanlike mind....... The who'e volume is elevating and 
inspiring. 


THE INCARNATION and COMMON LIFE. By Brooke Foss 
WESTCOTT, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Durham. Crown 8vo, 9s. 
TIMES.—“ A collection of sermons which possess, among other merits. the rare one of actuality, refl:ct ng, as they 
frequently do, the Bishop’s well-known and eager interest in social problems of the day.” 


PAIN, PLEASURE, and ASSTHETICS: an Essay concerning the 
Psychology of Pain and Pleasure, with special reference to Aisthetics. By HENRY RUTGERS 
MARSHALL, M.A. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 

TIMES.—“ Students of metaphysics will not fail to notice this impertant treatise.” 


THE THEORY of HEAT. By Thomas Preston, M.A. (Dub), 


Fellow of the Royal University,of Ireland, and Professor of Natural Philosophy, University College, 
Dublin. S8vo, 17s. net. 


ECONOMIC GEOLOGY of the UNITED STATES. With Briefer 
Mention of Foreign Mineral Products. By RALPH 8. TARR, B.S., F.G S.A , Assistant Profe:scr of 
Geology at Cornell University. S8vo, 16s. net. 


MATERIALS for the STUDY of VARIATION. Treated with 


Especial Regard to Discontinuity in the Origin of Species. By WILLIAM BATESON, M_A., Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. S8vo, 21s. net. 


DICTIONARY of POLITICAL ECONOMY. Edited by R. H. Inglis 


PALGRAVE, F.R.S. Sixth Part (Completing Vol. I.). Medium 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 


DICTIONARY of POLITICAL ECONOMY. Edited by R. H. Inglis 
PALGRAVE, F.R.S. Vol. I. (A --E.). Medium 8vo, 21s. net. 
SPEAK Eh.—“ The book promises to be, in its complete form, a permanent and authoritative addition to the front ranks 


of works of reference.’’ ; ’ 
NEW YORK INDEPENDENT.—“ When complete will be unique as to range and plan in the English language.” 


LADY WILLIAM. By Mrs. Oliphant. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


OPSERVER.—* Tt contains very delicate observation of human life and character.” 

NATIONAL UBSERV ER.—* Mrs. Oliphant’s last book, ‘ Lady William,’ is mainly a etudy of a charming woman, and 
in this respect is equal to, if not better than, anything she has written. It is pleasant reading from start to finish.” 
ATHENAEUM,—* For variety of character and ¢quability of tone this is one of Mrs. Oliphant’s test novels.” 





MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES.—New Volume. 


MISS STUART’S LEGACY. By F. A. Steel. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ It throbs with the vigour of real creative power.” 

SPECTATOR.—“ It is remarkably clever; it is written in a style which has ease, dignity, grace, and quick responsive- 
ness to the demands of the theme ; it has passages of arresting power and fine reticent pathos ; and it displays a quick eye for 
character and a power of depicting it with both force and subtlety.” 


MEDIZ:VAL RECORDS and SONNETS. By Aubrey de Vere. 
Globe 8vo, 5s. 
DAILY CHROXICL &.—“ No writer of our time has won more sincere and widespread resect than Mr. Aubrey de 


Vere. 
SPECTATOR.—* When he writes of chivalry, of saints, of miracles, it_ seems as if one of Gictto’s frescoed figures, with 
its at once fresh and yet formal simplicity, had descended from the wall and were talking to us in its own person.” 


EURIPIDES in ENGLISH VERSE. By Arthur S. Way, M.A, 
Author of ‘‘ The Iliad of Homer Done into English Verse,’ and ‘The Odyssey cf Homer Done into 
English Verse.” ALCESTIS ; HECUBA; MEDEA. Crown 8vo, sewed, Is. 6d. each. 

TIMES.—* His accomplished performances in Homeric tr nsletion shculd certainly precure a cca dial reception for thee 
scholarly renderings.”’ 


TALES of the CIVIL WAR from CHSAR’S COMMENTARIES. 


Adapted for the Use of Beginners, With Vocabulary, Notes, and Exercises. By C. H. KEENE, M.A. 
Pott Svo, 1s. Gd. [Macmi1Lan’s E1EMENTALY CLASSICS. 


THE SATIRES of DRYDEN.—ABSALOM and ACHITOPHEL, 
Parts I. and II.; THE MEDAL: and MacFLECKNOE. Edited, wi}. Memoir, Introduction, and 
Notes, by J. CHURTON COLLINS. Globe 8vo, Is. 9d. [Macmi11aNn's EnGrisH CLassics. 

EDUCATIONAL NEWS.—He lavishes on these three poems quite a wealth of illustration, and brings out the p: ints of 
each poem into strong relief by the information he affords.” 
G UARDIAN.—“ His notes are commendably brief and pointed.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
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